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No. 154. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in Nutia; by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt. Published by the 
Association for promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior of Africa. London. 
1819, 4to. pp. 643. 

Burckhardt has éxcited an_ interest 

in the British public only inferior to 

poor Mungo Park ; and has been so very 
often the subject of articles in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, that our readers must be 
familiar with the leading features of his 
life and pursuits. This wuuld induce 
us to dwell very briefly on these points 
at présent, even were we got influenced 
by another consideration of more irre- 
sistible temporary importance. It is, 
and we have reason to anticipate will 
continue to be, a marked ‘characteristic 
of our Review (from the superior access 


to thé novelties in literature with which 


we are favoured,) to be at least the 
earliest feporter of the casés of new 
publications. _ In executing this task, 


we trust it will be readily allowed. to} 


us; that any defects in our first notice of 
a work, should be pardoned in considera- 
tion of the speed with which wé bring 
it. before ‘the general titibunal, and 
show, if not immediately preceding, 
contemporaneously with its appearance, 
of what kind and nature it is. As this 
highly valuable volume, therefore, is 
only published to-day, we hope that 
extracts rather than an epitome will be 
accépted from us as efficient service. 

The life and travels of Burckhardt occupy 
92 pages ; next follows a journey along thie 
hanks of the Nile, from Assouan to: Mahass, 
on the frontiers ‘of Dongola; ‘then a des- 
cription ‘of a jouriey :from r Egypt 
through the.deserts of! Nubia te: Berber: and 
Souakin, and from thence to Djidda ‘ in 
Arabia ; and. the whole conclades »with an 
appendix, ¢ontaining ah Iti ‘from the 
frontiers of Bornou, by Bulir el zal, and 
Dartour, to Sheady—sonie notices of Soudan 
—vocabularies ‘of the Bergho and Bornod 
pate es—and a translation of the notices 
on Nubia in Makrizi’s History of Egypt: the 
whole illustrated with maps and other eltici- 
dations. 

We shall make our selections from 
the travelling narratives, without much 
attention ‘to order, 
his Nubian journey from Assouan, 
VOL IV. ; 





Leaving Seras, ia» 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1890, 


whtch took 85 days to perform on dro- 
medaries, to Mahass and back again, 
‘the author says— 


In two hours and 4 half we came. to a 
plain on the top of the mountain, 
Akabet el benat, the rocks of the girls. 
Here the Arabs who serve as guides throu 
these mountains have devised a. singulur 
mode of extorting small presents frem. the 
traveller: they aliglit at certain spots in the 
Akabet el benat, and @ present ; if it is 
refused, they collect a of sand, .and 
mould it into the form of a diminutive temb, 
and then placing a stone ateach of its ex- 
tremities, they apprize the traveller that his 
tomb is made ; meaning, that henceforward, 
there will be no. security for him, in this 
rocky wilderness. Most persons pay a 
trifling contribution, rather than. have their 
graves made before their eyes ; there were, 
ore, gs Seger oO 3 one 

ispersed over the plain. Being sat 
with my. guide, I gave him oné piastre, with 
which he was content: .*:* -* 

March athe —— mountains 

in appreach river, consist here, 
aes the second Cataract, of grunstein. We 
followed the narrow shore in an easterly di- 
rection, and passed several of the:vil of. 
Mahass, The houses @re constricted only 
of mats, made ‘ef palm-leaves, fastened to 
high poles, the extremities of ‘which ‘rise. 
considerably above the roof. Tie copnte- 
nances of the people are much less expressive 
of good nature that those of the Nubians ; 
in colour they are perfectly black; their li 
aré'like those of the Negro, but not the 
nose or cheek bones ; numbers of the’ men 
go quite naked, and I even saw several grown 
up girls without any thing whatever round 
the middle: The Nubian lan here has, 
certainly Superseded the Arabic, Which none 
of the peasants understand. 

In: approathing the place where the Nu- 
bian governors were encamped, I found se- 
veral of the villages descrted; their former 
inhabitants had preferred abandoning their 
eotton-fields; and their pro ‘of ‘a har- 
vest, to submitting to the oppressive conduet 
of the: followers ‘of the governors, those 
liorses and camels were now feeding amidst 
the barley, while the ‘mats of ‘the desérted 
housés had been carried off to the camp, to 
serve as fuel. “After a ride of four houré, 
we reached the ¢amp of Mohammed Kashef, 
opposite the Wady Tinareh, a cluster of ham- 
lets, ‘situated ‘round the brick castle of that 
name, and the chief place in Mahnss; here 
was the ternfination of my journey south- 
wards. I had told my guide to be cautious 


in his answers to Mohammed Kashef, and if 
he should be questioned respecting me, to 





say that: he daad been ordered by Hassen Ka- 


with an eq’ 


' PRICE. 8d. 


Shef to accompany. me, but knesy nothi of 

my . business ; which jas relly true ; for I 

apenas allowed him to.see mejtaking notes 
uring our journcy. { j 

The two brothers, the Kashefs Hosseynand 


called | Mohamiined, had-come .to Mahass; in order 
- | to besiege the castle of ‘Tinareh, which had 


beéa seized by arebel cousin of the king of 


‘Mahass: The latter beisig Hosseyn Kashef's 


father-in-law, the. Kashef was bquad to come 
to his aid, and had accordingly brought with 
him -about-sixty mén, with whom J found 
him- encamped, .or rather hutted, on the 
western side of .the river, close under the 
walls of the ,castle,.while his brother Mo- 
hammed had possession of the eastern hank, 
number of,men. They had 
been here for several weeks, and had often 
summoned the ¢astle, to no purpose, al- 
though the garrison consisted only, of fifteeu 
men. They at length conceived the idea of 
cutting off the water from the! besieged,, by 
placing close in shore; just below the castle, 
a vessel, which they, had sent for from Argo, 
and.on board of which they put some men 
armed with musquets, who were protected 


from the fire of the garrison by a thick awn- 


ing formed of the trunks of date trees thrown 


aepess the deck; these men, by their fire, 
eee, effeetually. prevented the besieged 


rison was under the necessity of making pro- 
posals for peace; pardon, and safe uct 
were promised them, and the castle was sur- 
rendered on the eyening preceding my artival. 
‘When [reached the camp of Mohammed 
Kashef, he was. not present, but occupied 
with his brothas: te taking possession. of the 
¢astle. _ ; His:people ere round me and 
guide, desizqus to know what business 
ro 


my, 
had brought me among them, and supposing 


that I. belonged te the suite of the. two 
‘Mamelowik 


Begs, of whose arrivai. at. Derr 
they had already been apprizéd,: Shortly 
afterwards. Mohammed came over from the 
opposite bank with his suite, and I imme- 
diately went to galute him: Born of a Dar- 
four slave, his features reseinbled those of 
the inhabitants of Soudan, bat without any 
thing of that mildnéss, which generally cha- 


racterises the Negro countenance. the 

y; his physiogtiomy.. indicated | the 
‘worst ition ; lie rolled his eyes at me 
like a ; and, having drank copiously 


of palm-wine at the castle, He was so intox- 
icated that he could hardly keep on his legs. 
All his people now assembled. in.and around 
his open hut ; the vanquished rebels likewise 
came, and two large goat skins of palm wine 
were brought, in, which was. served out to 
the companyin sinall cups neatly made of 
calabashes ; a few only spoke Arabic; the 
Kashef himself could scarcely make himself 
understood; but I clearly found that I wa¢ 
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the topic of conversation. The Kashef, al- 
most ina state of insensibility, had not yet 
usked me who I was, or what 1 came for, 
In the course of half an hour, the whole 
camp was drunk; musquets were then 
brought in, and a feu-de-joie fired with ball, 
in the hut where we were sitting. I must 
confess, that at this moment I repented of 
having come to the camp, as @ gun might 
have been easily levelled at me, or a random 
ball have fallen to my lot. I endeavoured 
several times to rise, but was always pre- 
vented by the Kashef, who insisted upon 
my getting drunk with him; but as I‘never 
stood more in need of my senses, I drank 
very sparingly: Towards noon, the whele 
camp was in a profound sleep; and in a few 
hours after, the Kashef was sufficiently sober 
to be able to talk rationally. to me. 1 told 
him that I had come into Nubia to visit the 
ancient castles ‘of Ibrim and Say, as being 
the remains of the empire of Sultan Selym ; 
that I had had recommendations from Esne 
to himself and his two brothers, and that I 
had come to Mahass merely to salute him and 
his brother, conceiving that I should be guilty 
of a breach in good ‘manners, if I quitted 
Say without paying my respects to them. 
Unfortunately, my letters from Esne, ad- 
dressed to the three brothers, were in the 
hands of Hassan Kashef, who would not re- 
turn them to me when I quitted Derr, saying 
that I should not want them, as he had not 
ote me permission to go beyond Sukkot. 

fy story was, in consequence, not believed : 
** You are an agent of Mohammed,” said the 
Kashef’s Arabic secretary ; “ but, at Mahass 
we spit at Mohammed Aly’s béard, and cut 
off the heads of those who are enemies to the 
Mamelouks.” I assured him that I was not 


an enemy of the Mamelouks, and that I had: 


waited upon the:two Begs at Derr, who had 
received me very: civilly.” The evenin; 
passed in sharp enquiries on one side, an 
evasive answers on the other; and the Kashef 
sat up late with his confidents, to deliberate 
what was to be done with me, while I took 
poss with my camels, under cover, behind 
iis hut. .No one had the slightest idea that 
I was an European, nor did I, of course, 
boast of my origin, which 1 was resolved to 
disclose only under the apprehension of im- 
minent danger. 


He is compelled by these rude go- 
vernors of Nubia to change his route. 

The inhabitants of Mahass pretend to be 
descendants of the Arabs Koreysh, the tribe 
to which the prophet Mohammed belonged, 
and who, as is well known, were partly Be- 
douins, and partly husbandmen. It is the 
tradition of Ma@hass, that a latge arty of 
Koreysh took sion of the Wady at the 
same period when.numerous Bedouins from 
the east invaded t.and Nubia. The 
chief, or king of Mahass, is of the family of 
Djama. He collects the revenue of his king- 
dom, and pays.trihute to the governors of 
Nubia, who receive, annually, from cach of 
the six principal places in his dominions, 
five or six camels, as many cows, two slavés, 
and about forty sheep,. besides making ex- 
traordinary requisitions. .I had the honour 


of seeing the king of Mahass, a mean look- 
‘ing -black, attended. by half a dozen naked 
slaves, armed with shields and lances.’ From 
hence, along the Nile to Sennaar, about thir- 
ty-five days journies, there are upwards of 
twenty: kings and kingdoms, every independ- 
ent chief being styled Melek. e power 
of each of these petty sovereigns is‘ very ar- 
bitrary, as far as relates to exactions upon 
the property of his own subjects, but he 
dares not put any of them to death, without 
entailing upon his own family the retaliation 
of blood ‘by that of the deceased. All the 
respectable inhabitants ‘of Mabass are mer- 
chants ; they buy slaves in Déngola, Berber, 
and in the country of the Sheygya, and dis- 
patch a caravan to Cairo twice a year; 
Mahass is the nearest place in the Black 
country, from whence slave: traders ur- 
rive at Cairo ; the distance is about a thou- 
sand: miles. A male slave in. Mahass is 
worth from .twenty-five to thirty Spanish 
dollars, a female from thirty to forty. At 
Cairo they sell’ at a profit-of one hundred 
and fifty per cent.; and the merchandizé 
taken in return produces from two to three 
hundred per cent., or even more under the 
present circumstances, as the Maimelouks 
are eager purchasers. 

Bornou is said to be 25 or 30 days 
distant from Mahass, with: but little 
water on the road— 


Déngola is noted for its. breed of horses, 
great numbers of which are imported by the 
people of Mahass ;.they are chiefly stallions, 
the natives seldom riding mares. The breed 
is originally from Arabia, and js one of the 
finest Ihave seen, possessing all the supe- 
rior beauty of the horses of that country, 
with greater size and more bone. | All those 
which. I have seen had the‘ four legs ‘white, 
as high as the kuee, and I was told that 
there are very few of them without this dis- 
tinctive mark, . Prime stallions bear-a high 
price, from five to ten slaves being paid for 
one. -These horses do not thrive in northern 
climates, not even at Cairo, though Moham- 
med Aly has lately sent one as apresent to the 
Grand Signior, for which he gaye 750 Spanish 
dollars. The greater part of them are fed for 
ten months in the year merely on straw, and 
in the spring, upon-the green crops of bar- 
ley. ‘The Mamelouks, since their irruption 
into Déngola, are all mounted upon these 
horses, ts 

There are no clephants in Déngola ; but 
the hippopotamus is very common in the 
river. Its Arabic name is Barnik, or Farass- 
el-Bahr; the Nubians. call it Ird, It isa 
dreadful plague on account of its voracity, 
and the want of means in the inhabitants to 
destroy it. It often descends the Nile as far as 
Sukkot: the peasants, as I passed, told me 
that there were three of them in the river 
between Mahass and Sukkot. Last year 
several of them passed the Batn el Hadjar, 
and made their appearance at Wady Halfa 
and Derr, an occurrence unknown to the 
oldest inhabitant. One. was killed by an 
Arab, by a:shot over its right eye ; the pea- 
sants ate the flesh, and. the skin * and teeth 








* The whips known in the Fast under the 


were sold to a merchant of Siout. Another 
continued its course.northward, art was seen 
beyond the: cataract at Assouan, at Derau, 
one day’s march north of that place. 

The remainder of our quotations here 
are from the general remarks on Nubia, 
with which Mr. Burckhardt concludes 
his first narrative. 

Nubia is divided: iato two parts, called 
Wady Kenous, and Wady el Nouba (often 
named exclusively Sayd) ; the former eg- 
tending from’ Assouan to Wady Seboua, ant 
the latter comprising the country between 
Seboua and the northern frontier of Dén- 
gola. : The inhabitants of these two divisions 
are divided by their language, but in man- 
ners they appear to be the same. 

According to their own traditions, the pre- 
sent Nubians derive their origin from the 
Arabian Bedouins, who invaded the country 
after the promulgation of the Mohammedan 
creed, * the greater part of the Christian in- 
habitants, whose churches I traced as far as 
Sukkot, having either fled before them or 
been killed; a few, as already mentioned, 
embraced the religion of the invaders, and 
their descendants may yet be distinguished 
at Tafa, and at Serra, north of Wady Halfa. 

a * * * 


At present, the political state of the conn- 
try may be said to be, nominally at least, the 
same as when Hossan Coosy (a leader of some 
Bosnians, sent by the Grand Signior to Nubia, 
and, in short, what the Normans were to Exg- 
land) took’ possession of it. ‘The present go- 
vernors, Hosseyn, Hassan, and Mohammed, 
are his descendants ; their father was named 
Soleyman, and had acquired some reputation 
from his vigorous system of government. 
The title of Kashef, assumed by the three 
brothers, is given in Egypt to governors of 
districts. The brothers pay ‘an annual tri- 
bute of about 120/. into the treasury of the 
Pasha of Egypt; in lieu of the Miry of Nu- 
bia, for which the Pasha is accountable to 
the Porte. In the time of the Mamclouks, 
this tribute was seldom paid, but Moham- 
med Aly has received it regularly for the last 
three years. The three Kashefs have about 
one hundred and twenty horsemen in their 
service, consisting chiefly of their own rela- 
tions, or of slaves; these troops receive no 
regular pay ; presents are made to them oc- 
casionally, and they are considered to be 
upon duty only when their masters are upon 
ajourney. Derr-is the chief residence of the 
governors ; but they are almost continually 





name of Korbadj; are made of the skin of the 
hippopotamus, and form an article of commerce 
with the Sennaar and Darfour caravans. 

* The greater part of the Egyptian peasants 
north of Kenisouef have the same origin: they 
are the descendants either of Moggrebyn or 
Arabian tribes. In Egypt I.have even met with 
the descendants of Syrian Bedouins. 

+ When the Turkish troops, under Ibrahim 
Beg, after driving the Mamelouks into the 
eastern mountains, occupied Nubia as far as 
Wady Halfa, the three princes retired with their 
followers into Dongola, and remained there till 
the Turks withdrew towards Assouan, when 





fhey retuyned to Derr. 
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moving about, for the purpose of exacting 
the taxes from their subjects, who pay them 
oily onthe approach of superior force. 
During these excursions, thc: Kashefs com- 
mit acts of great injustice, whérever they 
find that there is none to resist them, which 
is frequently the case. The amount of the 
revenue is shared equally amongst the three 
brothers; but they are all very avaricious, 
extremely jealous of each other, and each 


‘yobs clandestinely as much as he can. I 


estimate their annual ineome at about 
3,000/. each, $ or from 8 to 10,0007. in the 
whole. None of them apends more than 
300/. a year. Their principal sealth con: 
sists in dollars and slaves. . In their manners 
they affect the haughty mien and-deportment 
of Turkish grandees ; but their dress, which 
is worse than what a Turkish soldier would 
like to wear, ill accords with this assumed 
air of dignity. * * * 

The following is a curions method which 
the governors of Nubia have devised, of ex- 
When 
any wealthy individual has a daughter of a 
suitable age, they demand her in marriage ; 
the father seldom dares to refuse, and some- 
times feels flattered by the honour; but he 
is soon ruined by his powerful son-in-law, 
who extorts from him every article of his 
property under thename of presents to his own 
daughter. All the governors are thus mar- 





t In November 1313, Mohammed Kashef 
arrived at Esne, in his way to Siout, for the 
purpose of visiting Ibrahim Pasha, the governor 
of Upper Egypt, who, it is well known, -enter- 
tained hostile designs against Nubia. — Being 
anxious to cenciliate the Pasha, he had brought 
with him presents of slaves, dromedaries, and 
Déngola horses; but the chief object of the 
Kashef’s journey was to complain against Hos- 
seyn, his eldest brother, who had lately invested 
his two eldest sons, Daoud and Khalil, with a 
share of the government of Nubia, and had 
obliged his two brothers to divide the revenue 
equally, with their nephews, thus creating five 
governors of the country. At Esne, Mohammed 
met a troop of about one hundred soldiers, who 
had been dispatched by Ibrahim Pasha against 
Nubia ; deeming it useless therefore to proceed 
farther, he returned towards his home with the 
Turks, at whose approach his two. brothers fied 
to the island of Okme, beyond the second cata- 
ract at Wady Halfa, notwithstanding every pro- 
mise of safety, The Turks pursued their march 
as far as. Wady Halfa, collecting from every 
Sakie in the name of Ibrahim Pasha, the land- 
tax, of which they allowed Mohammed Kashef 
about one-twelfth of the whole amount, for his 
own subsistence. It was evidently the object of 
this exhibition to seize the persons of all the 
governors ; but in this it failed. After staying 
nearly a vear in the country, in the course of 
which they collected the land-tax from the sum- 
mer seed also, the Turks returned to Upper 
Egypt. In 1815, the Turks again visited Nubia, 
and compelled the peasants to furnish the 
ainount of the imposts in camels, instead of 
grain; as sobn as they withdrew, the Kashefs 
returned to Derr, and; in their turn also ex- 
acted the land-tax from their subjects, who are 
now exposed both to the rapacity of the Turks 
and to their owa governors, all equally merci- 
less, owing to the uncertain duration of their 
respective powers. 
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ried to: females in almost every considerable 
Village; Hosseyn Kashef has above. forty 
sons, of whom twenty are narried in the same 
manner. hd ‘ e 

The. Nubians purchase their wives from 
the parents: the price usually paid by the 
Kenous is twelve Mahboubs, or thirty-six 
piastres. They frequently.intermarry with 
the Arabs Ababde, some of whom cultivate 
the soil like themselves ; an Ababde. girl is 
worth six camels ;. these are paid to her fa- 
ther, who gives back three to his daughter, 
to be the common: property of her and her 
husband; if a.diverce takes place, half the 
value of the three camels goes to the latter. 
In Upver Egypt, when a wife insists upon 
being «divorced, her husband has the right te 


.take all her wearing apparel from her, and 


to shave her head: nobody will then marry 
her till her hair be grown again. The Nu- 
bian is extremely jealous of his wife’s ho- 
nour: and on the slightest suspicion of in- 
fidelity towards him, would carry her in the 
night to the side. of the river, lay open her 
breast -by a cut with his knife, and throw 
her into the water, ‘‘ to be food for the cro- 
codiles,”. us they term it. A case of this 
kind lately happened at Assouan. 

* * * 


I found the Nubians, generally, to be ofa 
kind disposition, and without that propen- 
sity to theft, so characteristic of the Egyp- 
tians, at least of those to the north of Siout. 
Pilfering indeed is almost unknown amongst 
them, and any person convicted of such a 
crime would be expelled from his village b 
the unanimous voice of its inhabitants; } 
did not lose the most trifling article durin 
my journey through the country, althou ‘h 
I always slept in. the open air in front of the 
house where I took up my quarters for the 
night. They are in general hospitable. to- 
wards strangers, but the Kenous and the 
people of Sukkot are leas so than the other 
inhabitants. Curiosity seems to be the most 
prominent feature in their character, and 
they generally ask their guest a thousand 
questions about the place he comes from, 
and the business which brings him into Nu- 
bia. 

If the government. were not so extremely 
despotic, the Nubians might become dange- 
rous neighbours to Egypt; for they are of a 
much bolder and more independent. spirit 
than the Egyptians, and ardently attached to 
their native soil. 

The Arabs on the mountains between 
Nubia and the Red Sea, are an extra- 
ordinary race. 

The Bisharye, who rarely descend from 
their mountains, are a very savage people, 
and their character is worse even than that 
of the Ababde. Their only cattle are camels 
and sheep, snd they live entirely upea flesh 
and milk, eating much of the former raw ; 
according to the relation of several Nubians, 
they are very fond of the hot blood of 
slaughtered‘ sheep ; but their greatest luxury 
is sail'to be the raw marrow of camels. A 
few of thése Aralis-occasionally visit Derr or 
Assouan, with Senna, sheep and ostrich fea- 
thers, the ostrich "being common in their 





mountains ; and their Senna is of the best 
kind. In exchange for these commodities 
they take linen shirts and Dhourra, the 
grains of which they swallow raw, as a 
dainty, and never make it into bread... 

Crocodiles seem hardly less dreaded 
in some parts than the Hippopotamus 
in others: : 

Crocodiles are yery numerous about Shen- 
dy. Ihave generally remarked ‘that these 
animals inhabit particular parts of the Nile, 
from whence they seldom appear to move ; 
thus, in Lower Egypt, they have entirely 
disappeared, although no reasonable cause 
can be assigned for their not descending the 
river. In Upper Egypt, the neighbourhood 
of Akhmim, Dendera, Orment, and Edfon, 
are at present the favourite haunts of the 
Crocodile, while few are ever seen in the in- 
termediate parts of the river. The same is 
the case in different parts of Nubia towards 
Déngola. At Berber nobody is afraid of 
encountering crocodiles in the river, and we 
bathed. there very often, swimming out into 
the midst of the stream At Shendy, on the 
contrary, they are greatly dreaded ; the Arabs 
and the slaves and females, who repair to the 
shore of the river near the town every morn- 
ing and evening, to wash their linen, and fil 
their water-skins for the supply of the town, 
are obliged to be continually on the alert, 
and such as bathe take care not to proceed 
to any great distance into the river. I was 
several times present when a crocodile made 
its appearance, and witnessed the terroryit 
inspired ; the erowd all quickly retiring up 
the beach. During my stay at Shendy,’ a 
man who had been advised to bathe in the 
river, after havitig escaped the -small-pox, 
was seized and killed by one of these animals. 
At Sennaar crocodiles are often: hrought to 
market, and their flesh is publicly sold there. 
I once tasted. some of the meat at Esne, ‘in 
Upper Egypt; it is af a dirty white colour, 
not unlike young veal, with a slight fishy 
sinell ; the animal had been caught by some 
fishermen in a strong net, and was above 
twelve feet in length. The Governor of 
Esne ordered it to be ,broaght into his court 
yard, where more than an hundred balls were 
fired against it without any effect, till it was 
thrown.upon its back, and the - contents of 
a small swivel discharged at its belly, the skin 
of which is much softer than that of the 
back. 

Next to Sennaar. and Cobbé (in Darfour)’ 
Shendy is the largest town-in eastern Soudan, 
and larger, according to the report of the 
n erenants, than the capitals of Dongola and 
Koreofan. It consists of several quarters, 
divided from each other by public places, or 
markets, and it contains altogether from 
eight hundred to a thousand houses. It is 
built upon the sandy plain, at about half an 
hour’s walk from -the river; its houses are 
similar to those of Berber; but it contains 
a greater niunber of large buildings, and few- 
er ruins. The houses seldom form any re- 
gular street, but are spread over the plain in 
great disorder. I nowhere saw any walks of 
burnt bricks. The houses of the chief, gnd 
those of his relatives, contain comrt-yards 





















































_mineut. The ‘hair of some is woolly : but 


twenty feet square, inclosed by high walls, 
and this is the general description of the ha. 
bitations of Shendy. The government is in 
the paring M ; henge Hp mt 
sent chief is Nimr, i.e. Tiger. The reigning 
family is of the same tribe as that which now 


= the throne of Sennaar, riamely the | Sennaar, 


Adjid, which, as far as I could. under- 
stand, isa branch of the Funnye. The fa- 
ther of Nimr was an Arab of the tribe of 
rar Bo but his mother was of the ro 

(00d of Wold Ajib ; and thus itappears that 
women have a right to the succession. This 
agrees with the narrative of Bruce, who 
found at Shendy a woman upon the throne, 
whom he calls Sittina (an Arabic word mean- 
ing our Lady). The Mek of Shendy, like 
the Mek of Berber, is subject to Sennaar ; | 
but, excepting the purchase money paid for 
his Government, on his accession, and oc- 
casional presents to the king and vizier * of 
Sennaar, he is entirely independent, and go- 
verns his district, which extends about two 
days journeys farther to the south, quite at 
his own pleasure. 

Gold is the second article in the Sennaar 
trade. It is purchased by the merchants of 
Sennaar from the Abyssinian traders ; but I 
have not been able exactly to ascertain in 
what province of western Abyssinia it is 
found. The principal market for gold ap- 
pears to be Ras el hil, a station in the cara- 
van route from to Gondar, four 
days’ journeys from the former. This route 
is at present much frequented .by Sennaar 
traders, as well as by that class of Abyssi- 
nian merchants called Djebert, who appear 
to be the chief slave and gold traders of that 
country. a : * * 

The name of Nowba is given to all the 
Blacks coming from the slave. countries to 
the south of Sennaar. The territory of Sen- 
naar extends, as fur as I could learn Gom 
the merchants of the country, ten days jour- 
ney beyond the city, in a south and south- 
east direction, and is inhabited exclusively 
by free Arab tribes, who niake incursions 
into the more southern mountains, and 
off the children of the idolaters. These 
Nouba slaves (among whom must also be 
reckoned those who are born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sennaar, of male Negroes and 
female Abyssinians ; and who are afterwards 
sold by the masters of the parents) form a 
middle class between the true Blacks and 
the Abyssinians ; ' their colour. is less dark 
than that of the Negroe, and has a copper 
tinge, but it is darker than that of the 
Arabs of Sennaar and Shendy. Their fea- 
tures, though they retain evident signs of 
Negroe origin, have still something of what 
is called regular ; their noses, though smaller 
than those of the Eu are less flat 
than those of the Negroes; their lips are 
less thick, and the cheek-bones not so pro- 


ainong the greater part it is similar to the 
hair of Europeans, but stronger, and always 
eurled. The palm of their hands is soft, a 





* The vizier of Sennaar, of the Adelan family, 
is said to be the real master there, while the king 
has a mere shadow of authority. 
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circumstance by which they particularly dis- 

tinguish themselves from the true Negroe, 

whose hands, when touched, feel like wood. 
* * * 


Persons from the Hedjaz and from Egypt 
sometimés pass by Shendy on their way to 
, in search of young monkeys, which 
they teach to perform the tricks so amusing 
to the populace in the towns of Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt. ‘I was repeatedly asked 
whether I had ‘not come in search of mon- 
keys, for that my equipments appeared too 
shabby for thoes of a merchant. These 
monkey-hunters are held in great contempt, 
because, as the Negroes say, they pass their 
whole lives in making others laugh at them. 

*. 


The people of Shendy know little of mu- 
sical instruments, however fond they may be 
of songs. ‘The ‘lyre (Tamboura) and a kind 
of fife with a dismal sound, made of the hol- 
low Dhourra stalk, are the only instruments 
I saw, except the kettle-drum. This appears 
to be all over Soudan an appendage of roy- 
alty; dnd when the natives wish to designate 
a man of power, they often ‘say the Nogara 
beats before his house. At Shendy the 
Mek’s kettle-drums were beaten regularly 
every afternoon before his house. A favou- 
rite pastime of the Negroe Arabs, and which 
is also known among the Arabs of Upper 
Egypt, is the Syredje, a kind of draughts ; it 
is played upon sandy ground, on which they 
trate with the finger chequers of forty-nine 
vquares ; the piects, on One side, are ro 
balls of camel’s dung, picked up in the 
street, and on the other those of goats. ' It is 
an intricate game, and ‘requires great atten- 
tion ; the object is to take all the antagonist’s 
pieces, but the rules + dgge! Nepewen from: 
those of Polish draughts. é people are 
uncommonly fond of the game, two persons 
seldom siting down together without im- 


‘mediately beginning to draw squares in the 


sand. The Mek himself will play with the 
lowest slave, if the latter'is reputed a good 
player. If a bye-stander assists one of the 
parties with his advice; it gives no offence to 
the other ; sometimes they play for a gourd 
of Bouza, but not usually. Chess is not quite 
unknown here, but I never met with any one 
who played it. 
(To be continued.) 
PEAK SCENERY. 
Or Excursions in Derbyshire : made chief- 
ly for the purpose of Picturesque Obser- 
‘vation, Illustrated with Engravings 
by G. Cooke,.&c. from Drawings made 

by F. L.Chantrey, Esq. Sculptor, R. A, 

‘By E. Rhodes: Part Il. Large 4to. 

pp. 126. 

The first part ‘of this pleasing work 
was published about a ‘year and a half 
ago, and reviewed in the Literary Gazette 
of May 9th, 1818. We there did jus- 
tice to its beauty asa specimen of the 
fine arts, and to its agreeable qualities 
as a literary composition. The present 
continuation is in the same style of ex- 
cellence, in so far as regards the taste of 











—— 





the designs and the fine exeeution of the 
engravings: the letter-press descrip- 
tions, however, appear to us to be more 
sentimental and less amusing. It is 
not easy for a persor who feels the— 
boundless store 

Of charms which nature to her votary yields, 
The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of thorning gilds, 

And all that echoes'to'the soig of even ; 

All that the nrountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 
to continue writing on the picturesque, 
without becoming more and more in- 
spired with the subject ; and, probably, 
there is no species of authorship in 
which it is so difficult to communicate 
emotions, as that wherein an active re- 
veller in the: profusion of nature endea- 
vours to transfuse his refined sensations 
into the mind of a mere passive reader. 
That which causes him to exclaim with 
rapture, “‘ Lo! what a goodly fabric is 
here ;"" that which throws him into 
ecstasies.; that on which he dwells with 
ineffable delight; —the cloud capt moun- 
tain, living stream, and fairy dell, come 
all upon our numbed sense, with a force 
not much greater than a dream, or twice- 
told tale vexing the dull tar of a sleepy 
man. We are, therefore, willing to 
divide the slight censure we:have passed 





‘on this volume, and to ascribe part of 


our languor to our own state of. inapti- 
tude, and-only the remainder to that 
sort of exaggerated sensibility in Mr. 
‘Rhodes, which; it appears to-us, is ra- 
ther ofa Gallic than a British character ; 
and sometimes ex¢ites a smile instead 


‘of sympathy. But we ought to add to 


this, that all the remarks contained in 
the work, are simple, judicious, and 


‘impartial ; and that, generally, we are 


earried along with, the author in his 
glowing pictures of sweet and romantic 
scenery. 

This Excursion begins at Tidswell, and 
embraces Buxton with its baths ; the Valley 
of the Wye; Haddon, the ‘Ancient’ baronial 
‘seat of the Rutland family, and the still more 
ancient Vernons and. Peverils ; Chatsworth, 
the princely abode of the Duke of Devon- 
shire; and most’of the remarkable villages, 
o &e. in this interesting part of Derby- 
shire. 

The Platés ‘are seven in number, viz.— 
Shirbrook Dell; the Wye from Priestcliff ; 
Monsul Dale ; Rustic Bridge, ibid. Cross in 
Bakewell Chitrch-yard ; Haddon Hall, and 
Chatsworth House. Of these, Shirbrook 
Dell is singularly beautiful, and extraordi- 
nary for its natural features, which resemble 
a mighty portal into an Arcadia beyond : the 
view of the Wye is also a remarkable land- 
scape, and, with all the improvement of 
modern engraving, curiously reminds us of 
the Art in its rudest infancy ; but our fa 
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—_ piece +4 the pote Bridge, the 
iri grace, fidelit y ich, con- 
San a motel for the ornamenting of pub- 
lications, where the aid of the arts is re “ . 

c 
of procuring works from engravers, ul 
most eminent of whom are eminently tard 
and tiresome in completing the subjects com- 
mitted to. their charge; insomuch, that a 
finished quarto seems often to be a more éa- 
sily attainable matter than a finished frontis- 
piece to adorn it. Plates like this last, how- 
ever, Which-do not need s# much labour, 
are, in our opinion, admirably ‘calculated to 
illustrate almost: every species of writing; 
and, except in rare instances, we earnestly 
advise the adoption of a manner at once so 
full of effect, and so perfectly adequate to 
convey the impression of any object what- 

The plate of Chatsworth is also very finely 
executed. : 

With regard to the literary portion 
of this production, a few extracts will 
best display it ; and we select them with 
only a view to the variety of their topics. 
The following is a f.ir example of the 
author's descriptive powers. 


At Blackyvell-Mill, where: the river is 
spread out into considerable breadth, the 
e =, and assumes a different charac- 
ter. Here the: stupendous rocky scenery of 
the Wye subsides, and a series of deep dales 


§ » which are formed by high slopin 
hills, that are thinly ctana a ; 


verdure, 
and in some places crested with craggy knolls 
i ta al eer 
ose mighty hills which here ibe the 
course of the river, lies, Blackwell-Mill. 
Topley Pike, broad at its base, and_lifting 
high its pointed summit o’er all surroundi 
objects, is here a giant feature in the lan 
scape. Along the side of. this magnificent 
hill the new road from Bakewell to Buxton 
has been.carried: one would almost wonder 
at so bold an attempt, but what cannot the 


While I was in the dale below, contem- 
plating the steep acclivity of Topley Pike, 1 ' 
was startled from my reverie by the sound of | 
a coachman’s horn, which came gently upon 
the ear, when I. was least prepared to, ex+ 

rt 


penne 8 reeting. Shortly a stage-coach | 
pea Ww seemed actually to issue: 
m the clouds, and I observed it pass ra- 


pidly along the side of the hill, where the 
eye could scarcely discern the trace of a! 


» and where to all a @, human’ 
feot could with difficult hed a resting-place. | 
Had I sup this rehiele to, have. contain-' 
ed in. it beings like myself, I, might haye' 
shuddered with apprehension, but.the coach, 

rom its ight above me, looked so 
like a child’s toy, and the sound of the horn 
was 80 soft wnobtrusiye-——so° unlike the 
loud blast of a, stage-coachman’s bugle—an 

altogether the place was 80. unfitted, for. the 


more like a.fairy scene, or a picture of ima- 
gination, than any. thing real per substantial. 


an object, that it appeared | ; 
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pressed; and by reversing the picture, a 
very different order might be indulged. 
We have looked from the height of a 
mountain down upon the grandest pro- 
cession of pomp and royalty ; and it is 
not in language to denote how mean 
and trifling the little puppet-shew look- 
ed when thus connected with the stu- 
pendous glories of the surrounding sce- 
nery. The figures in Chinoise-om- 
bres afforded the only parallel.—If the 
wilds of Derbyshire possess the sublime 
in landscape, rather than the splendour 
of mortal equipments, they seem also 
‘rich in another point, which has, heaven 
_knows how often untruly, been consi- 
dered a blessing in life. 

As we entered Taddington (says Mr. R.) 


which is one of the meanest villages in Der- 
byshire, we visited the church-yard, or rather 


the open grass field in which the church 
stands, where we observed an old stone cross, 
the shaft of which is ornamented with va- 
rious devices on every side, but all inferior 
in execution to those at Eyam and Bakewell 

and altogether different in form, manner, an 

character. If long life may be regarded as a 
blessing, the inhabitants of Taddington ap- 
pear to have been peculiarly blessed: the 
grave stones in the church-yard are not nu- 
merous, yet we observed more than an usual 
proportion that were inscribed to the me- 
mory of those who had died at a good old 
age. From eighty to one hundred years 
seems here the common term of ‘existence, 
The parish clerk shewed us the wry eee, 
which commences, with the year 1813. In 
the first page only, in the short space of six 
months, are recorded the deaths ef four in- 
dividuals, whose united ages amounted to 
three hundred and seventy-nine years; the 
oldest of these venerable persondges attained 
the age of.one hundred and seven, and one 
of the four has a sister now living in Tadding- 
ton who is pp ty-eight years old. These in- 
stances of -fongevity are extraordinary in 
so small a village, and they shew that the 
reputation Taddington has obtained for the 
healthfulness of its situation and the salu- 
brity of its air, rests on a good foundation. 
Well might the old woman at Ashford, who, 
when she had weathered seyenty-eight years 


roaching, express an anxiety to re- 

= er aes Jie; and. live ered n, 

observing, at the.same time, that “ folk did 
no dig there so young as she was.” 

We. copy another notice respecting, 

the marbles at an adjoining village : 


marbles, which are obtained from the hills 
that afford it shelter, and are-cut into form. 
and polished at the mills. originally erected 
by the late Mr. Henry Watson, of Bakewell, 
who obtained a patént to secure to himself 
the advan odie his ao yw | 
ingenuity. yimarbles dug from t 

quarries in the Seinity of: Ashford are less 
esteemed than formerly, and the’ works-where 


of existence, and found the infirmities of old’ 


Ashford: has been long celebrated for its||° 
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sinking into disuse and decay. This may be 
regretted, as the numerous shells and the 
great variety of figures which they contain, 
‘when. cut transversely, exhibit an infinite va- 
riety of vegetable and animal remains, that- 
are not less curious, than beautiful. Th 
black marble here procured is not copa 
perhaps not equalled, in any part of the 
world; its deep, unvaried colour, and the 
compactness of its texture, fit it to receive 
the highest polish ; a mirror can y pre- 
sent a clearer or a more beautiful surface ; 
hence is is highly esteemed, but being difti- 
cult to work, it is too expensive for common 
‘occasions.—In Chatsworth House there are 
‘some columns of this marble, which are used. 
as pedestals for busts, and some ornamented, 
vases of exquisite beauty, Mr, White Wat- 
}son, in his Delineation of the Strata of Der- 
_byshire, mentions this material under the de- 
‘nomination of “ Bituminous Fetid Lime- 
istone,” and he intimates .‘‘ that its colour is 
owing to Petroleum, with which it abounds.” 
He farther observes, “ this limestone is sub- 
ject to decompose, in which operation the 
calcareous particles aré disenyaged and 
escape, and their interstices are occupied by 
water, the same still occupying the. same 
space, bulk for bulk, as before ; but on being 
squeezed; the water comes out as from a 
sponge. On being exposed to the air, b 
laying it in the grass (which it destroys, an 
sweeter herbage springs up in its place) till 
perfectly dry, the water evaporating leayes a 
very light impalpable substance, called Rotten 
Stone, much estecined for polishing metals, 
&e.” To those who are acquainted with the 
peculiar use of this substance, I need offer 
no apelogy for this short extract from Ms, 
Watson’s account of its formation. he 
subject is treated more | in pages, 45 

46 of his work ; and I y reter.to his 
interesting detail of that curious operation of 
nature by which Rotten Stone is produced, 
and I do this more freely as I understand the 
correctness of his theory has been disptted. 
Dirtlow Moor, near Bakewell, where the 
surface is very wet, has the reputation‘df 
furnishing the best specimens of this;,yery 
useful article. 


At Bakewell there is an ancient ruin 
in the Church-yard; but its modern 
tombs afford us more curious matter. 


On a black marble tablet, which is insert- 
ed on a graye-stone near the east end of the 
church, there is the following inscription to 
the memory of a child aged two’ years and 
eight mon As a specimen of ‘country 
church-yard poetry it a claim to more 
‘than common consideration. 

* Reader ! beneath this marble lics 
The sacred dust of Innocence ; 

Two years he blest his parents’ eyes, 
The third an angel took him hence ; 
The sparkling eyes, the lisping tongue, 
Complaisance sweet and manners mild, 
And all that pleases in the young, 
Were all united in this child. 

Wouldst thou his happier state explore ? 
To thee the bliss is freely given ; 

Go, gentle reader! ‘sin no more, 








The feelings here are naturally ex- 


they are sawn into-slabs and polished, are 


And thou shalt see this flower in heaven.’ 
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* Near the sane place, on the contrary side 
of the pathway, there is an epitaph of a dif- 
ferent character, in which the writer has eu- 
logised ‘the very extraordinary vocal powers 
of the parish-clerk. Some uf the rhymes 
are managed with a Hudibrastic felicity, and 
on reading the inscription I was induced to 
give it a place in my note-hook. ‘This per- 
son’s name was Roe; his father filled the si- 
tuation of parish'clerk before him, and if his 
frave-stone flatters not, with equal ability, 
it tells us in humble prose, that ‘* the‘ natu- 
ral powers of his voice in clearness, strength, 
and sweetness, were altogether unequalled ;” 
a commendation which: is reiterated in verse 
on the neighbouring tomb-stone. 

‘© The vocal powers here let us mark, 

OF Philip; our late parish-clerk, 

In church none never heard a-layman 

With a clearer voice say ‘* AMEN ‘” 

Who now with hallelujahs sound, 

Like him can make. the roofs rebound ? 

The choir lament his choral tones, 

The town so soon here lie his bones ” 


At the west end of the church, on a table 
monument, another inscription occurs. still 
more amusing, if I may-be permitted to use 
a phrase so little in harmony with those feel- 

which generally accompany a contem- 
lation of the last resting-place of those who 
ave gone before us to “‘ that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.” - An old man 
and his ro ‘wives occupy this tomb; where 
undisturbed by the jealous cares of life, they 
sleep together lovingly, ‘so says the —— 
which nearly covers one side of the tom 
“‘ Know, posterity, that on the &th of April, in 
the year of Grace 1757, the rambling remains 
of the abovesaid John Dale were in the 46th 
year of his pilgrimage laid upon his two wives. 
This thing in life might canse some jealousy, « 
Here all three sleep together lovingly, 
Here Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears, 
And old John’s rambling. Sarah no more fears ; 
A period’s come to all their toilsame lives, 
‘The goodman’s quict---still are both his wives,” 


We shall now conclude with a brief 
allusion to Haddon Hall, which it 
seems might have: served for the study 
of Cedric's resilience in Ivanhoe. 

The gallery, which occupies nearly. the 
whole of the south part of Haddon, is a 
noble apartment: its style of architecture, 
fixes the date of its erection in the time of 
Elizabeth, in whose reign this venerable 
structure passed from the Vernons into the 
possession of Sir John Mamners, who was 
‘the second son of the first Earl of Rutland. 
Tn the windows’ of the gallery are the arms 
of both families in stained glass, ani the. 
boar’s head and the peacock, their respective 
erests, liberally ornament this part of the 
house. This room is one hundred and ten 
feet long and seventeen wide, and the whole 
of ‘the floor is said to have been cut out of 
one oak'tree, which grew in the park. In 
the dining hall there is an elevated plitform, 
a general construction in ancient halls, which 
is still retainel in many colleges, wherein 





the high stable is placed, at which the lord 
of the mansion presided at the head of his 


on festive occasions was appropriated _ to 
mirth and minstrelsy, occupies two sides of 
this apartment. On the wainseot, near the 
principal entrance, we observed wn iron fast- 
ening of a peculiar structure, which’ was 
Jarge enough to admit the wrist of a man’s 
hand, and whieh we were informed had been 
placed there for the purpose of punishing 
trivial offences. It had likewise another use, 
and served to enforce the laws and.regula- 
tions adopted among the servants. of this es- 
tablishment. The man who refused duly to. 
take his horn of ale, or neglected to perform 
the duties of his office, had his hand locked 
to the wainscot somewhat higher than his 
head, by this iron fastening, . when cold 
water was poured down .the sleeve of his 
doublet as a punishinent for his offence. 
Que of the old servants ‘of the family, who 
attended upon strangers when I first visited 
Haddon, when pointing out the uses to which 
this curious relique of former times was ap- 
plied, facetiously remarked, ‘‘ that it grew 
rusty for want of use.” 

Mre. Anne Radcliffe, who was a native of 
Derbyshire, often visited Haddon Hall, for 
the purpose of storing her imagination with 
those romantic ideas, and. impressing upon 
it those sublime and awful pictures which 
she so much delighted to pourtray : some of 
the most gloomy scenery of her ‘‘ Mysteries 
of Udolpho” was studied within. the walls of 
this ancient structure. . . 

These passages furnish grounds for a 
competent judgment upon the Second 
Part of Peak Scenery ; and, united with 
the excellence of the platés, Ww” have 
no doubt, will cause the two remaining 
parts to be looked for with avidity. 





Travels af the Persian Prince, Mirza 
Aboul - Taleb - Khan, through Asia, 
Africa, and Europe ; written by himself, 
translated into - French by M. Charles 
Malo. 


(Reviewed from a French Journal.) 


** This Persian Prince, whose portrait still 
‘decorates the print-shops of the Noulevards, 
excited extraordinary interest during his late 
visit-to Paris. Our ladies were all anxious 
to gain introductions to him, and they would 
have thought him the most charming Am- 
bassador in the world, could he have been 
prevailed on to bring his Fair Circassian to 
the Opera. It appears, however, ‘that ‘he 
visited Europe on a — occasion. About 
twenty years ago, having unexpectedly for- 
feited t e Hm choice 4 he 
set out on his travels,, as it were, by way of 
revenge. Prince Mirza had been betrothed 
to the niece of a. Nabab; he had been ap- 
pointed to the office of aumildar,. which sig- 
nifies superintendant. of direct and: indirect 
taxes ; finally, he had. been created a-general, 
for in Asia, the art of levying taxes is very 
much like the art of war; and in a great 
victory he had had the honor to killa Rajah. 
In spite of all these titles to public esteem, 
he was hurled from his exalted rank ; but, 





household and his guests. A gallery, which 


instead of retiring to the country, or writing 





| tions of a more important nature. 





for the opposition Journals, as.our disgraced 
European statesmea do, he bade adieu to 
the banks of the Ganges, and embarked on 
board of @ European vessel, without caring 
whither he went ; and,.as he himself says ;,— 
‘in the hop» that some accident might put 
a period to his life and his sorrows.’ 

** Prince Mirza arrived in England. There 
he was enchanted by a thousand new objects. 
He forgot-his political disasters, and observed 
and described every thing from . Windsor 
Castle to the humblest cottage, from the 
English, kitchen to the institution of the 
jury. England became his favourite country. 
However, the Oriental observer is far from 
approving all the customs of the three King- 
doms. ‘the English, he says, have twelve 
vices or defects :—They are haughty, rolup- 
tuous, dull, indolent, choleric, and vain; 
they are atheists, gourmands, spendthrifts, 
egotists, and. libertmes ; and they affect a 
sovereign contempt for the customs of other 
nations. But this condemnation is suc- 
ceeded by an enumeration of the good qua- 
lities of the English ; which are, hospitality, 
delicacy, philanthropy, respect for their su- 
periors, and above all, their profound res- 
pect for fashion. ‘This arbitrary law 
obliges’ the rich to change every year, not 
only the form of their dress, but also their 
household furniture. A lady of taste would 
consider herself disgraced, if her drawing- 
room retained the same furniture for two 
years in succession. However, this extra- 
vagance encourages industry ; and the lower 
classes of, the people may procure at a very 
cheap rate, those. articles of which the rich 
are ths obliged to rid themselves.’ 

‘* But our traveller enters upon observa- 
In his 
quality of ex-aumildar, he examines the 
state of the English fmances, calculates the ex- 
peoaitare, and estimates the ways and means, 
ike a mah of business ; and, all things con- 
sidered, he declares that England must, if 
precautions be‘not adopted, sink under thé 
weight of her national debt. Prince Mirza 
observes, that only one mode of liquidation 
can save England. This expedient, it is true, 
has something oriental about it, which might 
naturally startle our European State-Annui- 
tants. He proposes Jankruptcy. The word 
is harsh, but the effect of the measure would 
be admirable. “One party would. pay less in 
taxés, the other would have less revenue ; 
every one would be satisfied, and would bless 
the hour when the grand aumildar of Etayah 
set foot-in England. 

“The English ladies particularly excite 
the admiration ‘of the Persian Prince. He 
was enchanted with the beauty of their 
features, the elegance of their forms, and 
their graceful deportment: he styles them 
angels, celestial houris, talips, and Damasine 
roses. Hé wrote Persian odes to the Eng- 
lish fashionables, in which he compared 
them‘ to the ¢oba and the sudrah,—(no 
offence to the Sheik of Mecca,) and at 
length the poor Ambassador, the ci-derant 
aumildar, the ex-minister, and disbanded 
os so far lost his senses, so far fargot 

is misfortanes and Mahommet, that he ex- 
claims in one of his odes: ‘ Fill my cup 
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with the jaiice"of the grape! I do not liesitate 
to forswear the religion of my fathers.’ 

«Judging from this poetival licence, it 
may agping be supposed that all the ad- 
miration of ‘Prince Mirza was exhausted on 
England. When he atrived-in France, like 
an whappy lover, he observed everything 
with chagrin and ill-humour. Perhaps some 
of: his condemnations may be attributed to 
the effects Of indigestion. Our /étes, he 
says, gave him the Aeart-ache ; our meat 
was always dried and burnt'up; we are, in 
his opinion, barbarians in the art of cookery. 
The English excel in the pleasures of the 
table. But our ladies, our fair Parisians, 
displeased the Ambassador almost as much 
as our dinners... Hé had before told us, that 
they wanted the modesty ‘and graecful man- 
ners of the beatities of Britain ;—he now 
tells us, that they have the habit of paint- 
ing; that their head-dresses resemble those 
of Indian dancers ; and that their short-waisted 
dresses give them the appéarance of being 
hunp-backed. He examined them closely, 
in the ball-room, the theatre, the public 
gardens ; but not one ever made the slightest 
impression on him ; ‘ and yet, (he says,) I 
am naturally amorous, and easily capti- 
vated.” It was doubtless in consequence 
of these’ reflections, that the Ambassador 
deemed it adviseable, on his second visit to 
France, to bring with hima Circassian 
Slave, and thus to travel with a fragment of 
his Harenr. Had ‘our ladiés perused this im- 
pertinent book six months ago, they certainly 
would not have clapped so heartily whenever 
Prince Mirza-Aboul-Taleb-Khan appeared 
in public: To say the French ladies are 
hump-hacked, and to compare the English 
ladies to the roses of Damascus! O, the 
abominable Persian ! 

“ After sneh outrages,national honour com- 
pels us to close the book. We abandon the 
traveller to his fate :—he may visit the sonth 
of France and Italy ;—he may go to Con- 
stantinople, and relate his adventures to his 
goo'l friends the Turks ;—in a word, he ma' 
fmish his travels by passing through Mossoul, 
Bagdad, Bassora, and Bombay—we care 
nothing about him. We are only sorry to 
be obliged to confess, that the narrative is 
instructive and entertaining; that the transla- 
tion.is executed with talent, and that the 
work has already come to a second edition.” 





Anastasius; .or .Memoirs of a Greek, 
3 vols.: 

(Continued.) 

Our reluctance to part with Anasta- 
sius, is shown by the exception which 
the pleasant and profligate hero has 
caused us to make from our general rule, 
of closing the subjects of the year within 
the last Number of aur. annual volume. 
Our apology follows. ; 
- When released from the Bagnio, the 
destitute but pliant Greek has to-seek 
for means to sustain life ; and he happily 
gets employment as an interpreter in 
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té this situation is’very humorously re- 
lated ; and‘as the diplomatic anecilotes 
which follow are curious illustrations of 
the genuimeness.of the work, -we quote 
the whole passage. 

Absorbed in this weighty consideration 
(how to subsist) I slowly walked down’ the 
hill of St. Demetrius, when I fancied I dis- 
cerned ata distance a caravan of travellers, 
who, witha slow and steady pace, were ad- 
vancing towards Pera, the residence of the 
Franks’ at Constantinople. I mechanically 
quickeaed my pace, in order to survey the 
procession more closely. 


calish,* stowed as full as it could hold of 
wondering travellers; next came a heavy 
araba, loaded with as many trunks, portman- 
teaus, parcels, and packages; as it could 
welkcarry ; and lastly led up the rear, a grim- 
looking Tartar, keeping order among half a 
dozen Frank servants of every description, 
jogging heavily along on their worn out jades. 
At this sight the Drougueman blood began 
to speak within me. ‘‘ These are strangers, 
Anastasius,” it whispered :. “ be thou their 
interpreter, and thy livelihood is seeured.” I 
obeyed the inward voice as ‘an inspiration 
from Heaven, and, after smartening myself 
up a little, approached the first carriage 
“ Welcome to Pera, excellencies!” said I, 
with a profound bow, to the party within. 
At these words up started two gaunt figures 
in night caps, with spectacles on their noses 
and German pipes in.their mouths—whose 
respective corners still kept mechanically 
puffing whiffs of smoke at each other. The 
first action which followed was 'to lay their 
hands on the blunderbusses hung round the 
carriage: but seeing me alone, on foot,and 
to all appearance not very formidable, they 
seemed after some consultation to think they 
might venture not to fire, and only képt sta- 
ing at me in profound silence. 1 therefore 
repeated my salute in‘a more articulate man- 
ner, and again said ; ‘‘ welcome, Excellencies, 
to Pera, where you are most anxiously ex- 
ected. As you.will probably want a skilful 
interpreter, give me leave to recommend a 
most unexceptionable person,—I mean my- 
self. Respectable references, I know, are in- 
dispensable ina place where every one is on 
the watch to impose-upon the unwary travel- 
ler; but such I think I can name. As to 
what character they may give me ; that,”— 
added I with a modest bow,—‘ it becomes 
not your humble servant himself to state.” 
At-so Christian-like a’speech,. uttered in 
the very heart of Turkey, the travellers grin- 
ned from ear to.ear with delight. It produ- 
ced another short consultation ; after which 
the two chiefs cried out in chorus: “ Owi 
chai pesoin;”: and bade me mount by their 
side. This enabled ane, after a little com- 
pliment on Germany their: birth-place, and 
on their proficiency in the French idiom, im- 
mediately to enter upon the duties of my of- 
fice—for which I thought myself sufficiently 
qualified by the squibs which I had heard the 
Drogueman of the Porte, Morosi, let off in 
company with my patron at the diplomatic 
corps of Pera. 


First in the order of march came a clumsy }: 


. -*'Phis » edifice,’ said I, pointing to the 
first building of note in-the suburb which we 
nict on our way, “‘ is the palace of the Ich- 


Ozlans—the Sultan’s pages: It is the most 
fruitful: seminary of favourites, of Pashas, 
and of Sultanas husbands. In. that direction 
lives that most respectable of characters the 
Iinperial internuncio—the Baron Herbert ; 
who, with all the shrewdness of a thorough- 
paced minister, combines alt the playful sim- 
“ee! of a child. Further on dwells the 
French embassador Monsieur de Choiseui- 
Gouftier—a very great man in little things ; 
and opposite him lives his antagonistin taste, 
—— and country, the english envoy Sir 

obert Ainslie—of whom the world main- 
tains exactly the reverse. Quite at the bot- 
tom of the street, likewise facing each other, 
live the envoys of Russia and of Sweden. ‘The 
former J feel bound to respect, whatever be 
his merit ; the latter really possesses much. 
He is an Armenian, who writes in French a 
history of Turkey. Lately he has made with 
his bookscller an exchange profitable to 
both,—he having given his manuscript, and 
the other his daughter: that is to say, the 
Armenian a single voluminous work, an‘ the 
Frenchman a brief epitome of his whole shop. 
Wedged in between the palaees of Spain and 
Portugal is that of the Dutch embassador, 
whose name; Vandendiddein-totgelder, is 
almost.too long for these short autumn days ; 
and whose head is: thought: te be almost as 
long as his name: inasmuch as he regularly 
receives, twice a week, the Leyden Gazette ; 
which renders him beyond all controversy the 
best informed of the whole Christian Corps 
Diplomatique, in respect of ‘Turkish politics. 
You see, gentlemen; the representatives of 
all the potentates of Christendom, from Pe- 
‘tersburgh to Lisbon and from Stockholm to 
Naples, are here penned up together in this 
single narrow street, where they have the ad- 
vautage of living as far as possible from the 
Turks among whom they come to reside, 
and of watching all day long the motions of 
their own colleagues, from their most dis- 
tant journies to the sublime Porte, to their 
most ordinary visits tu the recesses at the 
bottom of their lens.” 

These little specimens of my savoir-dire 
seemed to please my German friends. They 
immediately noted them down in their huge 
memorandum books, which, no more than 
their short. pipes, ever were left idle an in- 
stant. Scarce had the party stepped into 
the inn, which I was allewed to recommend, 
when they engaged me.for the whole fort- 
night which they meant to devote to the sur- 
vey of the Turkish Capital. 

My travellers. were of the. true inquisitive 
sort. Every body used to fly at their ap- 
proach; a circumstance highly favourable 
to my interest. Under the notion of always 
applying for information at the fountain-head, 
they would stop the eurliest Turk tlioy met, 
to ask why.Moslemen locked up their wo- 
‘men. One day they begged the Imperial 
minister, at his own table, to tell them eon- 
fidentially whether Austria was to be trusted. 
They were very solicitous to know from the 
Russian envoy the number of Catherine’s 
lovers ; and they pressed hard for an audi- 








the European quarter. His introduction 








Age » Only> to aire 
whence came the best black eunuchs. Had 
they beea in company withthe Grand Mufti, 
they certainly would have asked his honest 
opinion of the mission of Mohammed ; and 
they would scarce have — the oppor- 
tunity, had it offered, of enquiring of the 
Sultan himself, whether he was’ legitimate 
heir to the ‘Califate, as os asserted. In —_ 
sequence of this straight-forward system; 
was every moinent obliged to interfere, and 
to pledge myself for the guiltless intentions 
of our travellers. The statistics of the em- 
pire, its governinent, politics, finanees, &¢. 
indeed, they troubled themselves little about. 
All such things they thought they could learn 
much more compendiously at home from the 
Leipsic gazetteer; but the botany ‘and mine- 
ralegy ofthe country were What they studied 
both body'und soul, Every day we brought 
home from our excursions stieh heaps of 
what the ignerant: chose to ‘call hay and 
stones, that the wags whom we met on our 
way used to ask whether these were for food 
and lodging ; while the more fanatical among 
the T s‘vore we carried away patterns 
of the country, in order to sell it tu the infi- 
dels; and one party, by way of giving us 
eaough of what we wanted, was near stoning 
us to death. Herenpon, to elude  observa- 
tien, my cunning travellers’ determined to 
dress after the country fashion: but this only 
made bad worse; for they wore their new 
ek so aukwardly, that the natives began to 
think they put it on in inockery, and were 
frequently neur stii them to the skin ; 
i dent of v » whenever went 
out, they got so entangle‘ intheir s 

and trowsers, their shawls and their papoo- 
shes, that our might be b 
the mere relics-of their habiliments whic 
strewed the road: Sole manager both of the’ 


meres and forei I ae 
te tive  otibilite: to 
their ces aati caller iets 


dignity to be committed’ by paltry savings ; 
at es ends time that, to re them how 
carefal I was of their money, I took care 
a So seme ther an hour or two in 
riving a close bargain about. a few paras,— 
capiietaliy when I saw them in a hurry. Ac- 
cordingly, if they had any: faultto fihd-with 
me, it was for my over scrupulous economy. 
That failing alone éxcepted, they thought me 
. & treasure; and so I certainly found them. 
The fortnight of their intended stay‘having 
elapsed, they were all impatience to 


Out of pure for. science, I rontrived 
top their um: another fortnight, 
by various little delays, which with’ a little 
industry: J tht about in the most natn- 
ral way i ,' but which T joined them 
in lamenting exceedingly: and: when-at last 
they set off—which I saw with very sincere 


regret—-I was’ left by them in passession of 
a most fl written testimonial of my 
geal and fidelity... As to their behaviour to 
me, its liberality might be sufficiently inferred 
from the change in. my appearance. I looked 
a different person. 


Thecontianation of this course affords } 


us a droll, and we dare say, not very. in- 





| every word of 


tion: 
‘creant, ‘* whose contents: I- 








correct account, of an adventure in which 
one of our own countrymen figured. 
Anastasius proceeds— 

This first experiment gave me a taste for 
the Tergiumanic life. It also encreased m 
means of success in that line. Until I too 
up my residence at Pera, I had little inter- 
course with that odd race of people yclept 
Franks, except through the stray specimens 
that now then crossed the harbour, ona 
visit of curiosity or business to Cunstantino- 
ple. [now got acquainted with their ways, 
while they beeame familiarised with my per- 
son. This gradually procured me the ad- 
vantage of seeing and serving in my new ca- 
pacity, samples of almost every nation of 

urope. Thus.I formed.a sort of polygiot 
collection of certifieates of my. own ability 
and merits, which I:filed very neatly accor- 
ding to the order of their dates; and to a 
sight of-which I treated every new comer 
whom I thought.worthy of that- distinction. 

Once, however, the lofty manner and the 
imperious tone ofan English traveller, newly 
arnived, completely deceived: me. From his 
ee I m5 ag oe ve 8 

ressing some great Mylordo. {t was a but- 
ton ‘nen to whom Thad the honour of 
a He came red: hot from a place 
called Birmingham, to show the Turks sam- 
om of his. manufacture. Unfortunately 

urks wear ne buttons, at least such as he 
dealt in ; at which discovery he felt exceed- 
ingly wroth: My illfated back was destined 
to feel the first: brunt:of his ill humour. Af- 
nearly two hours: in spelling 
every: dne of my certificates— 
“* this then,” said he ih a scaree intelligible 
idiom, which-he fancied to be French, “is 


ters) 


the evidence of your deserts?” ‘‘It is,” an-4 


swered I, with an inclination of the head. 
“And Lam to make it the rule of my beha- 
viour ?.”. ** Jé your Excellency be pleased 
to haye-that goodness,” 9 pw smirking 
mostagreeably. *‘ Very well, ” resumed the 
traitor, never moving a musele of his insipid 
countenance, ‘* My Excellency will haye 
goodness.” And-up he gets, gravely walks 
—without uttering another syllable—to the 
door, turns the key in the lock, takes a little 
bit of a: pistol: scarce five inches 
from Birmingham I su ut of his 
pocket, snatches up:a cudgel as thick as my 
wrist, and-turning short upon me, who stood 
ing in what this strange prelude was 


| toend, holds the pistal to my throat, and lays 
the‘cane across:ny back, 


This ion performed to his satisfac- 
wh was No. 5, ” coolly said. the mis- 
thought it right 


to comply with first ; as heing written by one 


‘of my countrymen, and because I make ita 
Tule, in. every species of business, to get the 
a eeeees first. Had you understood 
our an interpreter by profession 
“ought—you might haye known the certificate 
‘in question: to 
the writer’s 


a solemn: adjuration to all 
» to treat you-as I 
doing ; and all that 


nins for you to perform, is to give me a 
ors » such as T may have 'to shew.” 
| ‘The pistol was still tickling my throat, J, 











jammed up against the wall, and the bution 
er six feet high, and as strong as-a horse. 

All therefore I could do in the way of he. 
roism would have been to have let him. blow 
out my brains. at once ;—after which, adieu 
my turn, at least here below! I therefore 
signed, had the satisfaction of seeing the re- 
ceipt neatly fulded up and deposited in a little 
meroecco pocket-book with silver clasps, 
was offered a sequin for the exercise I had- 
afforded, took the money, and, leaving the 
button maker to write home what mean ras- 
cals the Greeks were, departed fully impres- 
sed with the usefulness of learning languages. 
Almost every eyening the man of buttons 
used to walk from Pera, where he had his 
lodgings, to a merchant’s at Galata, from 
whence he frequently returned home pretty 
late at night, without any escort: trusting to 
his small pocket instrument, and to his own 
colossal stature, for his safety. A dexterous 
thrust, at.an unexpected turn, might casily 
have sent him to the shades, below ; but this 
would not have sufficed to prvuage my thirst 
for just revenge. I wished to inflict ashame 
seny. toe, more lasting, than my own, and 
which, lke Prometheus’s vulture, should 
keep gnawing the. traitor’s heart while he 
lived. His great ambition at Constantinople 
was to boast the good graces, of some Turk. 


ish female,—young or old, fair or ugly, no 
matter ! On this laudable wish I Aer 
my. scheie. 


Muffied up in the feridjee which entirely 
covers the figure of the Mohammedan fair, 
and the veil which conceals their faves, I went 
and.seated myself, immediately after dusk, 
on one of the tomb-stones of the extensive 
cemetery of Galata, where my traveller had 
to. pass. 

e soonarrived, and, as I expected, sto 

ped to survey the lonely fair one, whose A 

ce. seemed to invite a comforter. The 

ittook. My friend, on his.nearer approach, 
aware that his pantomime was more intelli- 
gible than his. idiom, had recourse to the uni- 
versal language : he held up.a sequin,—his 
regular fee on all, occasions,—and my accept- 
ance of which encourages my shepherd to 
become more enterprising. He now wishes 
to unveil_me I resist :—but. by, way of com- 
promioe for keeping concealed: my features, 

shew my necklace, my bracelets, my girdle. 
In an infantine manner | slip the manacles 
from my own wrists over. those of my com- 
panion, and, before his suspicions are arous- 
ed, have the satisfaction to see him fast 
bound in chains, not only of airy love, but 
of good solid brags ; and withia soft lisp wish 
him joy of being at once handcuffed and pi- 
nioned, It was now I shewed my face, and 
idrew out my handjar. Seeing him disposed 
ito remonstrate, ‘‘No noise, ” cried I, “‘ or 
you die-; but.return me: the receipt.” Un- 
able to stir, my prisoner in a surly tone bade 
ime take-it myself I did so, and. thanked 
jhim ; “ but,” added 5, “as we have not 
ihere—as with yaa the peareelenens ~~ 
|writing, accept the.acknowledgement of the 
\poor and illiterate :” saying which, I drew. 
)the holy mark of the cross after the Greek 
|form, neatly but ‘indelibly, with the button- 





| maker’s own sequin, on his clumsy foréhead ; 
























ured into the wound some of the 
oe vigaelegh uch ; and, apologizing 
the the entertainment, bad bins 
goo night and walked off 

Atroop of Caleonijees of my acquain- 
tance, reeling home from a tavern, happened 
to come up just as I retired, and took all 
that I had left. ‘The next morning the man 
of buttons departed from Constantinople 
without sound of trumpet, before sunrise ; 
and never since has been heard of in the 
Turkish dominions, 

(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR AUGUST. 

Art. IV. Travels in various Countries of the 
East, by Sir William Ouseley. Vol. 1. 4to. 
We have hai of late such frequent occa- 

sion to direct our attention to Persia, in 
noticing the travels of Mr. Morier, Lieute- 
nant Col. Johnson, &c. that in the — 
press of other matter, we have hitherto 
omitted to notice the present important 
work. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, the author’s brother, 
having been appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, and Mister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Russia, it was «natural Sir 
William Ouseley, who had lied himself 
for many years to the study of the 
and literature of Persia, should take this op- 
portunity of visiting a country the history 
and antiquities of which were the constant 
objects of his meditations. He was, conse- 
quently, — to the Embassy as private 
secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley. We shall | c 


pass over the descriptive part of the voyage, | 


and merely say that: this first volume. termi- 
nates with the arrival of the Embassy at 


This volume is divided into six chia 
Ist. from England to Madeira, Rio om 
neéiro, and ‘Ceylon. 2d. From Ceylon to 
the coasts of Malabar and ‘Bombay. 3d. On- 
the Parsts and Guebres, the worship 
fire. 4th. Voyage from — to the Persian 
Gulph and Buschire. 5th. Encampment of: 
the Embassy near Buschire. 6th. Journey 
from Buschire to Schiraz. 

The nature of the antiquarian and erudite 
researches founded oa the travels of Sir W. 
0. aud which, according to the author's inton- 
tion, were to constitute its-chief merit, ap- 
pears in the first chapter, in the notes by 
which it is accom The ancient name 
of Tapiobana, the: other ancient and modern 
names of Ceylon, the principal productions 
of that island, the comme intercourse of 
the ancients. with China, inquiries relative-to 
the situation of Ophir, an ancient expedition 
of a Persian monarch against the inhabitants 
of Ceylon, romantic adventures of Alexander, 
the visit of that prince yr ea by the 
” other feces Petre Brrr, 
many jects, are, 0 
either in the text or the notes of, this first 
chapter. What is most curious. in;these re- 
searches, are the quotations from a great 
number of oriental writers, a Sees in 

with | also 


the original Jan 
great accuracy. Welha have, pabeneyeaunved 
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ar | one Pemee, amie 


Sir W. Or Hee gg hea 8 eikiog of the isle 
of Ceylon and its erections, and 
to a curious of the Nozhat alholoub, 
a work by Hamd-Allah Kazwini, fi uently | 
quoted by - name of the Persian 
Siak, emp = long note on the mineral 


substance called in Persian Sundadeh. Our 
— a quoted what we find in the 

va toe anguiriandin the Burhan hati, 
on the Djchonee or Ems, adds: ‘ These 
notions to be partly borrowed from 
Hamd- Kazwini, who in that part of 


his work which relates to mineralogy, des- 


of which the lapidaries make use to pierce 
hard stones, and ‘“‘ when pulverized and {an 
rubbed on beards that have F ener through 
age, it serves to restore them.” The mean- 
ing of the original is this: ‘“ It is reduced to 
powder, and applied to inveterate wounds, 
and it cures them.” This property of emery 
is certified by the Groek priate and = 
whole of Hamd-Al a 
borrowed from Dioscorides, 
seems, however, te want some +e Bee 
(Dioscor. de Med. Mat. lib. V. cap. 166.) 
double mening of the erigial word, ‘hich 
joudle the 
pigltiee both wound and beard. 

second chapter contains. the voyage 
from. Ceylon to Bornbay, the stay 
the last plaee, the-visit paid by the traveller 
to the. aneient monuments.of. Kineri, m the 
island of Salsette, and to the subterraneous | 
ape a gee The text, of this 


y od te- us to elicit nething, 
new =a co ee con! 
tain various learned-researches : f 
oe loves of 
8 handled Persian —— 
on te Darian tree’ on te similarky, dns 
Ime been observed between the divinities of 
India and those of the ptians and the: 
‘Greeks; on the period to which the monuments 
of Elephanta. 
second chapter, Sir W. mentions the Parses, 
or fire. warshippers, to whom, and their; 
religion aud-eustoms, the whole third chapter, 
‘is employed. Sir W. is of opinion, that the 
‘Trinity of God-was. at-all_ times: a princips 
‘poins: in the religion of the Persians; but.i 
iwe examine the: affair-with, full. im * 
‘I fear we shall find-some in: 
favorable ‘idea which ‘Dr. » and, after 


of the Parsds. When. speaking: of 
ee Penk, Sir: W.: takes. occasion to.do full 


a to the: Jabours: of Mr, Anquetil dy | at 
much. regret that: Six 
Wiliam Sone d not perceive the value of 


the services: rendered to literature by. the 
learned: Frenchman. 

In the fourth the, author, resumes 
the tarond: of his tgrrative, frous the . 
tuve oft Embassy from Bombay, to th 
landing-at Buschire. The most 
part of this.chapter, on: the historical. 
the oer saan he Poin Gel 


sddientate din Staring >and | ences 
the maritime a ot Sieh, heh | sims 2 


cribes the Sunbadéh, as a sandy roug' ’stone gines, 


&e.. At the.end.of the;} 


centre of the commerce. of the. Arabs. with. 
India and China. The notes on this chapter, 
though 7 interesting to the lovers of 

oriental literature, are net susceptible of 


“ike remaining part of this volume will be. 
examined in another article. 

Art. V. Tresor des Origines, et Dictionnaire 
mer de la ow” Frangoise, par Ch, 
ugens. Specimen. 4to. 

We shall not enter into. an examination 
of this specimen of the immense labours of 
Mr. Pougens, but merely state some cir- 
cumstances relative te them. Mr. P. in- 
tends to publish, Ist. a Tresor des Ori- 
&e. in six volumes in folio; 2d. am 
ment of yin work, 2a ey he 
+a 10) of t 
Lanatilie These three leskeons will contain 
the results of the learned researches in which 
the author has employed upwards of forty 
Feaguie- ber’ toun.helly-tegeivel -af-Ris 

ugens een wholly rived © 
eye-sight since the age of twenty-three, 
we must still more admire. the extent of his 
xt} labours, and the powers. of his memory. We 
can hardly.conceive how. he could collect and 
80 happily. distribute so many facts, testi- 
monies, and words of all languages, in his Tre- 
sor, and so many classical texts in bes gram- 
matical dictionary. The.number of authors 


‘el ee pas D. = me 
A. highly epmting. © work 
e, |'to, whieh we ma D y retum. w 
‘|\the subsequent volumes, are published. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ASIATIC LITERATURE. 


St, Petersburgh, 30th, November.—The 
‘literary collection of the Imperial Academy 

-of Sciences. at ‘St, Petersburgh iy arog 

‘riched, this summer, with a treasure which 

denerves eves passione mention in the annals of 

. not, only-on. account of its no. 

ay ape pe ¥ ue; but. also. of. its im ce, 

the great influence whieh | itumay have in 

fature, or the cultivation of a department, of 

sgience, which hag, long Reap wealeciet. in 





‘him Sir W. Ouseley, have conceived,'of -the hag. 


A, collection, Of air of. n 


Arabien and 





sia, and.th 





aie th csige el the was, the 





1 
pares may. be. proud of having is,treagure 
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confided to its care. Its Asiatic Museun, 
which was already distinguished by its fine 
collection of-Chinese, J ese, Mantchou, 
Mongol, Kalmuck, and Tungusian writings, 
as. well. as -of Oriental coins and antiquities, 
has by this sudden and addition of 
Musselman MSS. in utility-as much 
as it has acquired in higher rank among si- 
milar collections in foreign: countries. For 
this new collection, contains, in each of the 
three languages, and in almost every science, 
a.number of the most distinguished and clas- 
sical works of Islamism, which it would be 
in vain to look for in the whole continent of 
the Russian empire, in the libraries of the 
most learned Mollahi among its Mahometan 
inhabitants. Professor Froehn has published, 
in an extraordi Supplement to the St, 
Petersburgh Gazette, a valuable report upon 
this measure, of which the above is the in- 
troduction. 





THE ORPHAN HOUSE OF LANGENDORFF IN 
SAXONY. 


Mr. Editor.—The importance of amelior- 
ating the education of the people becomes 
every day more evident : all governments are 
sensible of the necessity of it, but most of 
them are still far from placing this object in 
the first rank, as they will probably be obliged 
to do sooner than they are aware. That va- 
luable‘time may not ‘be lost, it i8 to be de- 
sired, that till (eee give the effica- 
cious aid which ‘they alone can give, the 
friends'of humanity may not relax in their 
endeavours to prepare the way. In England, 
it is true, benevolence does not want a spur 
when ‘any plan is brought forward which af- 
fords even but a plausible prospect of reliev- 
ing the distress of our fellow-creatures. But 
we aré so used to do things on a large scale, 
that we are, perhaps, not sufficiently aware 
of the good that may be done with very limit- 
e1 means, and how often a single seed, 
planted in confidencé of the blessing of hea- 
ven, has been mace reared into a statel 
tree, producing the noblest fruits. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a temarkable example, and will 
doubtless interest your readers. 

Christopher Bucher, a Saxon by birth, 
had from his youth felt an ‘irresistible incli- 
nation to devote himself to the education of 
children. His benevolence was particularly 
directed to orphans. Serving as hostler at 
the inn at Weissenfels,’ he took pleasure in 
teaching some poor children, and often went 
° talk upon fae aitage yee with the 
clergyman 0 lage, who encouraged 
him to follow his impulse. One day ‘he 
was at Leipsig, without money and without 
means to procure any. In his distress he 
retired into a corner of the stable, and throw- 

himself on his knee, implored the divine 
assistance. Finding hitisclt inself strengthened by 
this pious act, he went to take a walk out of 


the gates of the town. A per, containing 
some pieces of money, which a passériger 
had dropped, caught Nie eye; the sum’ was 


sufficient to relieve him from his embarrass- 
ment ; he made inquiries, but in vain, to dis- 
cover the owner; and thought he sawin this 
combination of circumstances a manifest sign 





of divine protection. Some time had elapsed, 
when he found that he had acquired by his 
industry the sum of a hundred florins (about: 
ten peunds), two carts, and three horses. He 
happened to break a wheel in the village of 
Langendorff: this accident appeared to him 
to be an. invitation from providence to begin 
in this place the execution of his favourite 
project. The planfor building an Orphan- 


ouse was soon fixed upon. Two workmen 
who -assisted him in building, were the first 
benefactors to the’ intended establishment, 


one giving twelve groschen (eightcen-pence) 
and feother canetaaie A aahate ofthe 
name of Dunkel joined in this good work ; 
he put the garden in order, and planted 
a vine. 

It was with such slender means, but with 
confidence in God, that Bucher commenced 
what he had long ‘considered as the object of 
his existence in this world. In 1712 he took 
up his abode here with four orphans. 

Pray and work: this was his principle : 
according to this he regulated the habits 
of his pupils, that they might, above all 
things, imbibe the fear of God; and then 
that they might learn to provide themselves 
for all their wants. Instruction, according 
to him, should tend to give to man the 
knowledge and the use of his own powers. 

‘These principles, which he exemplified by 

ctice, produced the happiest effects. 

‘oor, but ardent in the cause of truth, per- 
> the conviction that he had found 
it, Bucher made his enterprize succeed. In 
1720 his pupils amounted to fifty-one ; and 
he then received some assistance from 
the Duke of Weissenfels, and a hundred 
crowns per annum, with exemption from 
certain taxes, from the Elector of Saxony. 
Dunkel the gardener remained faithful during 
his life to his first resolution, and bequeath- 
ed to the establishment the fruits of his 
savings. 

Bucher died in 1729. The simple and 
just ideas which had. guided him, were aban- 
doned after his death. It was desired to do 
better: the Directors introduced the study 
of the dead languages, and the school of 
Langendorff ouffer by-it. It was not till 
the year 1811, that the spirit of the founder 
resumed its influence. At this period the or- 
phans of Langendorff were united with those 
of Torgau, and the two combined establish- 
ments wére placed under the direction of the 
Rev. Mr. Wurker. 

‘The number of pupils is now a hundred 
and x & samy ee boys and sixty-two 
girls. The former cultivate a piece of ground 
of 130 acres, and make-their own clothes 
and most of the instruments which they use : 
the girls ‘are employed in the internal eco- 
nomy, and in the labours belonging to their 
sex. This edacation is directed by the in- 
fluence of the examples which they re- 
ceive from their superiors, and give to each 
other, without any emulation but that which 
proceeds from the desire of doing well, hay- 
ing neither réwards nor punishments. Idleness 
is represented to them as the most dangerous 
enemy to man;-and' this is a maxim which 
they soon comprehend, because all the pro- 











duce of their labour is employed in increas- 
ing their own comforts. They are tanght 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with a little 


history and geography *, Religious instruc- 
ar 


tion is particularly attended to. Most of 
the teachers are former pupils in the estab- 
lishment, assisted in their functions by the 
eldest of the present pupils, who, together with 
the directors, keep the books, and make the 
reports to the government. At the age of 
fifteen they may quit the house, and choose 
themselves a profession; but they atill continue 
their connection with the director, who pays 
for their apprénticeship on  acconnt of the 
establishment. + The girls are put out to 
service in good families, and keep up, until 
they are of ‘age, a correspondence with the 
director, a highly respectable man, and in- 
deed their father ; itis by this name that the 


merit of haying brought back to its true des- 
tination, an establishment so interesting in 
its origin—a truly Christian charity ; a great 
deal of simplicity, which does not exclude 
firmness of character; great talents, and in- 
defatigable activity, tempered by a patience 
which is proof against every trial, eminently 
distinguish the Rev. Mr. Wurker. 

















LFARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Dee. 25. 

The whole number of Degrees in Michael- 
mas Term was—D.D. three; B.D. one; 
B.C.L. two; M.A. thirty; B.A. sixty- 
five. Matriculations ninety-five. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 24. 

There being two of Sir William Browne’s 
Medals, (the one for the Latin Ode, and the 
other for the Greek and Latin Epigrains,) 
which have not been disposed of in former 
years, it is. the intention of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to give them to such resident Under- 
graduates as shall produce the best compo- 
sitions of the above description ; viz. one 
medal for the best Latin ode in imitation of 
Horace, and one medal for the best Greek 
and Latin epigrams, after the manner of the 
Anthologia, and after the model of Martial, 
—— 

ubject fur the Latin ode: 
Xpucia Pépusyé. 
For the Greek epigram : 
: El; AYaAmoe 
Tn¢ unxpisidos; Kapodrerra:, 
Tempyiov zou tay Bortawiay “Apyovto; 
Ouyarepo;. 

For the Latin epigram : 

“* Optimos nos esse dum infirmi sumus.” 

* It seems singular that natural history is 
not included among the branches of instruction. 
To initiate children into the secrets of nature in- 
creases their reverence for the Creator ; and, for 
those who labour in the fields, it renders agri- 
culture doubly interesting ; and consequently, 
tends to make them love the station which God 
has assigned them. Proofs of this truth, ifit 
needed them, might be found at Hofwyl. 

+ At Hofwyl, they remain in the establish- 
ment till the age of twenty-one years, serving 
their apprenticeship before they quit the sphere, 
where the good results of their education may 
be the best consolidated, 











teachers as well as the pupils call him. The , 
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The'subject of fhe Hulsean prize disserta- 
tion for' the present year is— The Importance 


of Natural Religion, — 
eee 





FINE ARTS. 


, FRESCO PAINTINGS. 


We ‘translate the following. from a -res- 
péctable Italian Journal. 

Frequent attempts have been made to se- 
parate Fresco Pairtings from the walls on 
which they are executed, in order to rescue 
them from the destructive effects of time 
and weather ; but -all have been unsuccess- 
ful. =< 
Antonio Contri, of Ferrara, was the first 
who made a public attempt in the beginning 
of the 18th century at Mantua. He suc- 
ceeded in taking several heads of Giulio Ro- 
iano from the wall, and transferring them 
to canvas ; these were sent to the Imperial 
Court of Vienna. But this work required 
long and difficult preparations, which were 
besides only calculated for even walls, and 
for taking ‘off smaller paintings. To this it 
must be added, that the labours of Contri, 
as well as the later trials in France and 
other countries,’ were confined with more or 
less success to transferring paintings, piece 
by piece, from walls or linen to new linens, 
and never to pannels. - Such attempts have 
lately been renewed in Naples, Modena, and 
other places; but the result has not yet 
proved fully satisfactory. Subsequently, the 
mode of sawing the paintings from the wall 
was adopted; this method, however, which 
was always attended with danger, was only 
applicable to pictures of a small size. Stef. 
fano Barezzi, a native of Milan, has the 
honor of having been the first to render an 
essential service to the Arts, in transferring 
to pannels, by a most simple, expeditious, 
and safe process, Fresco Paintings of what- 
soever size from the wall, whether level or 
not, withont doing the least damage to the 
original design. - 

fis method consists in laying a piece of 
prepared linen against the wall, which ex- 
tracts the painting, in such a manner, that 
the artist, with a sure and uniform motion, 
can draw off the linen in a perfect state with 
the painting, so that the wall itself remains 
quite white. This linen is then stretched 
upon a pannel, and again drawn from this, 
so that the painting itself remains fixed —_ 
the pannel without sustaining the smallest 


injury. 


Mr. Barezzi has in this manner already 
transferred several paintings of Luino and 
Marco @’ Oggione, which are exhibited to 
connoisseurs for their inspection.’ The Ro- 
man Government, in consideration of the 


‘importance’ of this discovery, has come for- 


ward to animate the efforts of this artist, 


‘by assigning him the Church della Pace, 


‘(now shut up) where he can apply is 


‘method to some greater paintings o 

POggione. By this discovery, it isto be hoped 
that we shall see the last supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the remains of which are inthe 
refectory of the monastery of della Grazie, 





JOURNAL OF ‘THE-BELLES LETTRES. 


protected from total destruction, ‘and this 
master-piece of human genius preserved. 





PETRARCH’S: MONUMENT. 


The monument erected to the memory of 
Petrarch at the fountain of Vaucluse, con- 
sists of a column about thirty. feet high. 
It was begun in 1804, under the direction 
of M. Bourdon de Vatry, then prefect of 
the department, and was finished by M. 
Delatre, his successor. It cost between 
three and four thousand francs. In any other 
situation it might be viewed with pleasure, 
for it is well executed, and in good taste. 
But, standing as it does, in the deepest ex- 
tremity of a narrow valley, overhung by a 
mountain seven hundred feet high, it is re- 
= by nearly all who have visited the ce- 
ebrated fountain, as a mean and almost 
ridiculous monument 

It is therefore intended. to erect another 
monument: in its stead; yet it is thought 
advisable to fix the plan for the new one be- 
fore the old is destroyed. 

It has been suggested that.a pure inscrip- 
tion. would be sufficient: if this plan be 
adopted, the task of selecting one will de- 
volve on the Royal Academy of Belles-lettres. 

. (French Paper.) 


ial —— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 




















A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A RELATIVE 
AT TRICHINOPOLY. 


Death, thou art fearful ; she we lov’d is gone! 
No mortals’ tears could stay the fatal blow ; 
And the pale mourner must return alone, 
Without the partner of his weal and woe. 


For him the land, and friends from childhood 
dear 

She left for ever—’twas a powerful spell— 

Ev’n then might hope have check’d the rising 
tear ; 

And yet she wept—it was her last farewell. 


The years flow’d on in peace, and she was blest 
In wedded love,—her husband and her boy 
Shared ev’ry thought within her faithful breast, 
Sooth’d ev’ry care, and heighten’d ev’ry joy. 


Still her soul panted for her native home, 

And chid the time which could her wish defer : 
Counting the glad days which indeed might come, 
Might. come to all she lov'd—but not to her, 


Shall I not grieve o’er thy untimely end ? 

Shall I not mourn thee, stranger, as thou art ?— 
A second parent to my earliest friend, , 

Claims a warm place in this devoted heart. 
And, gentle sister, tho’ we'll hope thy gaze, 
Now fix’d on brighter scenes, thy first grief fled : 
Shall I not even at these distant days, 

Weep o’er the grave o’er which thy tears were 
{ shed ? 


Thy loss is stern—yet bow to heav’n’s high will ; 
*T were wrong to murmur at its least decree : 

A cherish’d’ left—be grateful still— 

She did not die when she was all to thee. 
Beloved, remember that the last death peal, 
Smote on a heart more fearfully bereft ; 

Which felt more deeply than ev’n thine could 


. feel 
Was left more lonely than e’en thine was Jeft. 





1} 


One fatal blow dissolv’d the bond of years ; 
Yet sweet tc think, tho’ one was “d to die, 
No self-upbraiding caus’d the mourner’s tears, 
Or mingled with the parting spirit’s sigh. 

She died far from the land so lov’d, so fair, 
Far from the guardian of her early years ; 

Her deafh-paxgs lighten’d by no mother’s care, 
Her cold grave water’d by no mother's tears. 


That. parent’s life was fragile,—yet there came 
A beam of hope to light her aged eye ; 

Onc tie still bound to earth her shatter’d frame, 
That tie is broken— she will weep and dic. 


She pray'd for lengthen'd life—she did not know, 

That lengthen’d life, would be but lengthen’d 
care; 

That boon’twas heav’n's dread pleasure to bestow, 

Long life was granted—but with life—despair ! 


Would it were ours, to know for what'we; pray, 
That we might check presumptuous hopes and 
vain 

Nor dream of pleasure in the distant day, 

Which heaven has destin’d to be mark’d with 
* pain. 

Yet life must linger on thro’ seenes like this, 

To find its glorious recompense above ; 


(To feel misfortune brighten into bliss— 


The love that wept on carth—cternal love. 
Dec. 25, 1819. HELEN. 





[By Correspondents.] 
SONNET. 


‘¢ Thus rolls the restless world beneath the moon.” 
DRUMMOND. 


Vain thoughts, vain hopes, and fond desires are 
fi 


Which carly flutter'd round my infant heart, 
And like fell dews their baneful influence shed— 
More poisonous still when least we feel their 
smart. 


My youth a dream, a fleeting cloud—is gone, 
Like that which passeth o’er a summer’s day; 

Or this—when night recedes from opening morn, 
And with it bears the vapour false away. 


But what,is now the waking dream I find ? 
Life’s dull reality and sickly scene ; 

Alas! if we but knew for what we pined, 
Scant our desires for such a world I ween— 


A world; a joyless waste where wretches weep, 
And pain and sorrow their black vigils keep. 
J.H. 





LIGHT. 


One after one appearing thro’ 

The blissful sky‘s ethereal blue, 

The stars by their Creator given, 
Salute the earth and light the heaven. 


High o’er the mountain tops afar, 

The moon rolls in her silent car. 

And rivers underneath her light 

Glide brightly thro’ the hours of night. 
Thousands, by Sleep’s soft pow’r, have gleams 
Of happiness in healthy dreams ; 


And Fancy’s dear illusions give 


Scenes in which Love could ever live. 


How happy those whom Care forsakes, 

Whom Sleep endears, whom Fancy takes ; 

For such Night sweetly dies away, 

And gives the world another Day. 
Ishington. 


Maria, 





cuiiteeaamemeiomiee 


Dieu ! renpersez pour moi le sort de ce vai 
Qui vecut dans la gloire, et mourut dans |’ amour 





Corseau, 
Of A IMITATED, 
ttila, so famed in 
The opposite, oh! let 0, Oe 


vier he lived with glory, 
all possessing, died in te " 





va! BI eee HY. ts 


F. W, ELLIS, 


Ma information of te death Kh Mr. Ellis 
at Madras is. confirm the ettes. re- 
ceived from that Preabdency. The Editor of 


the Madras Courier, in § of this 
event, says: It is with concern 
that we announce the death off Francs Whyte 


Ellis, Esq. of the Honorable Company’s 
Civil Service, and Collector of Madras. It 
is unnecessary, and indeed it would be out 
of place, for us to sity’ the merits of a 


tleman so and where 
own §6 ny 198 pee baht valped, as the 
in our it we § 


have to record from mpi pen LT 
loss_sustained ma the government the 
public. The est “wig ete and learn- 
ing of Mr. chief and un respectable ; but 
the et of his chief wearied pursuit 
was oriental ae in the knowledge of 
which -he was eq t fear of b few. We believe we 
may say, without fear o' ig accused either 
ere 


MAN. was ever sO Ww uainted 
Sr peeuot ell see with 


ag ai a Many of our 


coreg with, 2 felive the learn ara and in- 
lectures vered: to 
the Li of” i eo se ied 


when aoc et Ae ee be 


was activel iy in researches Ls paid 
him further ‘to the ant “which 
those lectures emb “He has been ‘cut 
off in ot evel of ite ‘and ‘in the midst of | ter 
his caer bye of which we know 
to he curions interesting, and in 
an unfinished state. 


The Editor of the Madras Government 
Gazette — thas: this ae gene A event | 
took place on the of vi 





Even his failures exhibits 
of thé Hindoos 


pr tom civil et relipious of the ba 
modes of thought—of" all, in hor, that 


j by the mild and ‘i int 


or a Be : 


loo law, and with the theo- 
Dood gra su | eng nd. or thee 





_THE LITERARY a AND 


servant, he was 
always en ‘hints @ equal to the duties 
with which he was charged, and — 
earned the meed of praise from those 


ae of merit. 
Th pra ; Sie oc rg and of 


a int F'n oe tolant 
did not ‘maintain a gene 
his own countrymen; but x those who 
knew him, he was loved and esteemed, and 
t natives of India, 
with whom he intimately associated, 
name will long continue to be held” in the 
moet ful and respectful remembrance. 
A fatal accident suddenly terminated: his 
valuable life in the 41st year of bis age. 
Caleutta Journaé, 








THE DRAMA, 


Drury Lange.—On M London 6 annual 
dose for the edification of London shopmen 
and apprentices, George Barnwell, was dis- 
carded from this theatre, and the Dramatist 
substituted in its stead. As we never con- 





shall | ceived: the’ effect of’ Mr. Barnwell’s profli- 


and ‘hanging to be of a decidedly moral 

cy, we can part with this lesson with- 
perce but, wethink, that another tra- 
gedy, rather than a =a should take its 


place. Considering the ition of the 
audience at this matter _ , and not for- 
getting the p general. addiction to noise 
and foo es, SE aeken and drinking ; ; 


opinion —e the point with 
all: ‘the html its d dbleey aah Pim 


ance impose,) a deep, + Bae: 
> hese reasons: i 
ill | because a large pro —— of the visitors 
would rather pay their nroney to ‘see prin- 
cesses and hapese in distress, than’ persons 
nearer their own acquaintance in the world, 
bustling about in the’midst of common and 
likely occurrences ; secundo, becatisé obatre- 
porous interruptions spoila comedy entirely, 


little, if as alt, injure & traged 
eae : ae 


‘contrasts much’ bet- 

wich, anit ant hi ore, been adapted 

to tat e succeeding | omime rto, 
—but, we need not ope seantid ins 


sve Haare al eae tepaly be and’ a i 
em unt -dieplay of. fire-wo' 









Harley, ‘Russell, and Dowton were aout 





|| and the old, 





ed; hile Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Geer wed 
. Robinson, personated ladies, Ma- 
in Louisa, and Lady Waitfort, ina 


s | rianne, 
commendable manner 
' JacK AND THE Bean Srarx—the pan. 
tomime at this house, is the best they we 
ued for some years; no great comple, 
the way, and so we must mend it by 
i | adding that it is a 7 pastable production 
as matters of that are to be estimated. 
For the information of such as may not be 
acquainted with the fact, we shall mention, 
that Jack the Giant Killer, is an 


his | story of conmstonehis antiquity and celebrity 


in this-land of + An author of.“ ma, 
chinery, tricks, : &e. could baniiy Uptp's nore 
famous model ; and it is but-rendering jnstice 
to the present work tosay, that it proceeds 
upon one of the most dignified, romantic,in- 

tuations perilous narratives of adventures 
within the whole compass of early literature. 
Whether it. may or may not be sufficient to 
determine the question between the Aristote- 
lian and chiva dramas, so eruditely 
carried on at this. time by the. greatest scho- 
lars in Germany and-France, it is impossible 
to anticipate ; but it does seem to us to com- 
| bine so, much of historical truth. with. the 
wild and of i m, and so much 
unity of action with the.want of all reer 
to ofr unities, as to offer a 


powerful 
ol ays 8 of the theories of 
Mesa § abd to the ¢ plst, it 
is simply consistent ancient history ; 
except that the renowned Jack mounts 
bean: stalk, which reaches to the skies, and 
on the top of which is the wicked Giant’s 
castle, ~ once, instead of the mystic thrice, 
and owes his preservation not to 
1 bene toa waiting maid upon that ‘Hustrious 
senetiny wih who is kept for a 
nne Sreadinaees the and 


The hero kills 
becomes: nin, at Ji Sood Fait of ts 
under the auspices of a of the 
Harp : while The raises reg spi- 
rits, Pantaloon and mead to pursue them 
for the:murder of her. bulky husband. Then 
follows the. usual train of adventures. Of 
the tes os and mechanism, the most amus- 

the growth of the bean; the. anima- 
don, of a sculptor’s warehouse, whence i issue 
gigantic legs, arms, torsos, and various clas- 
oli wg my Ay = posal ge 

t loose from t t 

Change ft of a Ras ng ge into a bril- 





. the 
d mi ee my Dich of the yo 

nom , to 

‘The best scenes are the Gates of 
the Ogre’s Castle (Dixon) ; the interior of 
‘the same (Marinari); and a Sea-view (An- 
:|:drews.), There is @ sameness in some 
of the tricks, such asthe retuzn of an in- 
— wherever any. of Petal 

and. the counter-changes 

‘Lom puns, or jews des mots, of a. steam- 
into a lawyer. (close 


a ehee A ae ER into ar 


inte roast, bene and porter, the 
i re One 


| een serve 
, } was represented-in the Oa: sates 





Hudyon, a genuine giant we believe, for we, 
































‘hardly expected to see: 
Wednesday,. with many judicious alterations. 















saw what a little boy near us called “a bi 
fellow,’”” among the crowd in the Menagerie 
scene. was an active uin ; 
Miss or “ar gee = Mr. } 1 
Pantaloon, which, viewing 
ufferinges, 


8 
tumbles, whirls, and other s 


we 
would not be fora hundred pounds a night ; 
and Southby a strong, clever, and effective 
Clown, éspecially in feats of bodily marvels. 
He performed one practical joke of inde- 


cency on’ the tailor’s inexpresaibles, which we 


hope has been retrenched. 

Covent GARDEN. The Christmas treat 
at Covent Garden is founded on the adven- 
tures of the redoubted Don Quixotte, and 
his faithful Squire. These are very ably 
dramatized, or rather pantomimetized, and 
ingeniously adapted to the purpoers of this 
species of representation. It is rather a su- 
perior thing of the kind, and both in con- 
duet and. ornament rises above the common 
level. The incidents selected from Cervantes 
are well chosen, and the transparencies 
{painted ‘by Wright), which illustrate the 
origin of romance, are beautiful. The gene- 
ral order of pantomime is indeed disturbed, 
if not reversed on this occasion. The Knight. 
and Sancho retain their characters througli- 
out, and Pantaloon (the housekeeper,) is 
attached to ee Instead of the aoe 

i rsecuted, they are the persecutors, for, 
the Sed works all the mischief to the Don,, 
and all the pummellings and misadventures 
to his faithtal follower. By this magical in- 
strument, the Wiridmill is turned into @ 
real giant, oppressing forlorn sacks of corn 
transformed into damsels, ‘and again into its. 
original form ; the flocks of sheep do be- 
come soldiers, and revert to mutton ; and 
all the other incidents, even to the tossing 
of our old friend Panza in the blanket, are 
dependent, more or less, upon its “‘ charmed 


touch.” The scenery is pre-eminently en- 


titled to admiration, The Spanish Inns, 
Sierra Morena, and Realms of Romance, 


(by Grieve), are wonderfully fine ; and Whit- | bo 


more and Pugh have also several excellent and 
characteristic scenes. This splendour of de- 
coration is. well diversified by the humorous 
mishaps of the (iovernor of ja, whose 
wife and ny ay are happily introduced 
to augment the fun. The wonderful ape is 
also a prominent actor in the affair of the 
Showman ; and the whole piece, including 
Rosinante, Dapple, &c. &c. a very satisfar- 


tory entertainment for the rising generation. 


He —— bp serene ae “4 to 
© Managers to rm it after some short 
an for three nights in the 
, 80 that children may enjoy it, without 
enduring the pre-fatigue of a five-act play. 
‘Mary Srvarr. This tragedy which we 
again, was revived on 


and curtailments. Though much improved by 
these, it is still deficieat in, force and inte- 
reat. AL,’ Saw aie ot of the final scene, 
there is t not’ of tragic importance : 
in this, Mary, through a door in the centre 

the scaffold throwa 


of the stage, ascen 
impressively into gloom, and covered with 


k soldiery : it is shut, and Leicester re- 
mains for a few minutes tn an agony of self- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES. 


h and d ; and when opened 
a sain, only "feasted and appalling void is 


visible; and the curtain s upon the 
wretched favourite. Another scene, between 
Mortimer and. Leicester, should algo be ex- 
empted from the c of general insipidity ; 
but all the rest is unimpassioned’ and dull. 
The death of Mortimer, who, we hear, stabs 
himself in prison, is huddled over in a sin- 
gularly insignificant manner, and the entire 
absence 


ins 

of any feature which could impart 
that dramatic effect to the Scottish Queen, 
which she enjoys even in sober history, is an 
objection fatal to this play. On the contrary, 
the bosom of Elizabeth appears to be most 
torn and lacerated by deep’ emotions ; and 
there is such a diffusion over all the charac- 
ters, of what ought to be concentrated, 
whether of pathos, of grandeur, of grief, 
or of suffering, that we care for all pretty 
nearly alike, and very little for any. Eliza- 
beth’s visit to Kennilworth Castle affords an 
opportunity for one of those gorgeous spec- 
tacles in which this theatre delights, and is 
so unrivalled. The dresses are appropriate 
and magnificent, and the acting unimpeach- 
ably, except perhaps in » now per- 
formed by Miss Foote, whose and form 
are better fitted for the character than her 
mental endowments ; but we must still come 
to our. past conclusion, that the tragedy is 
not gery of vigour to premise it any 
length of ni a. e observed in the de- 


clamation, t langtage was not very | 
correct : “ blood,” for example, 
was one of the phrases ; and. we fear that the 


| proved by his translator. 





VARIETIES. 


ANECDOTES.—‘* Why did Adam bite the 
apple?” said a school-master ' to. a vountry 
boy. ‘ Because he had no knife,” said the 


One of the Paris opposition papers has re- 
vived the following anecdote.—‘‘ A minister is 
sick. His colleague, M.'P., to induce him to 
take the medicine presented by the / caren 
seid, “ Take it, 1 intreat you: Pll be 
ed if it does not do you good.” ‘‘ Take it,” 
added the doctor; “‘ after the assurance that 
Monsieur has given you, you must be con- 
vinced that, ane ;+ay or other, the remedy 
must hayc 8 good effect.” 
. An epidemic disorder broke out in * * 
which carried off many inhabitants’ in a short 
time. ‘ Thank God !” said the countess of 
L——, when the names of several of the 
victims were mentioned in a company, ‘‘ The 
nobility are spared ; none die but the vulgar.” | 
Tae Rewarp. or Merrt.—On the 17th, 
of November, the. King of rance conférred 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour on 
sixteen of the persons, whose’ productions at’ 
the late exhibition of French industry seemed 
most to merit the distinction. e should 
like to see. soniething of this kind. im Eng-; 
-land ; for though in-our country public opi- 
nion is the sovereign power to which all; 
appeal, it would still bs gratifying (as on the 





-ETTRES. 


—— 


ing with a ho 


German author, therefore, has not been im- | 
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printers, manufacturers, engineers, artists, 
potters, &c, rewarded and encouraged by 
some mark of honour from their monarch, 
especially when the throne is filled by a 
prince possessed of so fine a judgineént as 
the Regent, 

_ Among Canova’s recent models at Rome, 
statues of a Magdalene, an Endymion’ slee 
by his ‘side, and a'N 
rectaing on a Tiger’s skin, are miich spoken 


or. 

A remarkable effect of Lightning.—About 
twenty years ago, Jaceg a violent thunder 
storm, the lightning struck a pane of glass 
in a house door, so that ‘the tistress of 
the house, who was in the hall behind 
the door, was cast several paces back- 
wards, and thrown on the floor. She 
however received no injury, nor was the 
pene of glass broken. The electric fluid 

ad however left upon it a beautiful paint- 
ing, (if we may so express it,) . resem- 
bling, ‘on the whole, a , Which was 
formed of numerous simaller heads. From 
that time, this pane of glass was néver wet 
with the dew, and never froze, though the 
other panes were affected by the weather as 
usual. Great care was taken of this remark- 
able pane, till some days since it, was broken 
b curkeeae i when it appe that the 
tnin split it, making two panes out 
of one, “7 leaving in the middle the traces 
of the electric fluid, ‘Before it was broken 
no.one could see that there was a division. 
panes, which are not much broken, 
were gollected as carefully as possibile. 

The French Journals state’ that M. Noel 
de la Morinitre, who is about to proceed to 
Lapland, will be accompanied by his son, a 


oung officer of infantry, who has obtained 


| leave of absence for that purpose. 


Another traveller, the Chevalier Gamba, is 
on the poe of departing for Asia and the 
hanks of the Caspian Sea, to fulfil a mission 
interesting to the arts and sciences 5 he will 
be accompanied by his son, an officer of ca- 
valry. . M. M. Harnt, Plee, and Godefroy, the 
naturalists, who are on the point of departing 
from Rochefort, are to be accompanied by 
their brothers, who will ‘afford them consi- 
derable assistance in’ their investigations. 

The ancient Danes were distinguished for 
their contempt of death ; and this is well put 
by one of their writers, describing, the 
of a hero’s life in few words,—** Agnar fell, 
lauglied, ‘and died.” 

A ‘confessor ‘havised a dying ‘man to re- 
‘conimiend him to his ' patron ‘saint, as’ his 
time was come, and he must don appear in 
the presence of his Maker. ‘‘ As that is the 
gene replied the invalid, ‘“ I willsave my 

riend thé trouble, and carry my recommen- 
dations i : ee 
In 1762 = Lavi, Coe It, of tlie “Mid- 
dlesé mifitia, Condemned for forgery, oni the 
éve of his exit, sent ifivitation cards to rhany 
of ‘his brother officers . .“« Lieut. Campbell’s 
nan smeeye ; Aap - ++ «++,» he requests the 
pleasure of his company to-morrow morning 
to take a cup of chocolate, and do him the 
‘honour to accompany him to Tyburn, to be 








present occasion at-Paris) were chemists, 


present at his ex¢ééution.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


An Inquirer is’ informed, that: there are 
copies of the MonumentumM Pacts, which 
was described in our Number 151, to’ be 
seen at Ackermann’s in the Strand. 

We have had more than one occasion to 
express our very favourable opinion of the 
works of Mr. James, whose nayal and military 
elucidations of the occurrences of the late 
American war, possessed all the merit belong- 
ing to productions of their class—patient re- 
search, diligent comparison, and sound rea- 
soning on well established facts. It is there- 
fore with pleasure that we observe an an- 
nouncement, from the same pen, of an entire 
Naval History of Great Britain, commencing 
in the year 1793; and brought down to the 
present period. “ We'have no doubt it will 
do credit to the author, to our brave sailors, 
and to the country. 

IMPROVEMENT. IN MoperN GRrEECE.— 
Mr. Theocles Pharmacides, one of the 
editors of the Greek Mercury, has published 
a very useful work, containing extracts from 
most of the ancient Greek authors, and ac- 
companied with very excellent new Greek 
notes, under the following title : ““ Elements 
of the Greek Language, for the use of Greek 
Schools,” 4 parts, in 12mo. Every volume 
contains a very convenient vocabulary. 

A valuable work has just been com- 
leted at the Madras Commercial Press. 
t is the New Testament, translated from the 

original Greek into Teloogoo, by Mr. Prit- 
chett, a learned Missionary. It is in two 
volumes, comprising 888 pages octavo. The 
Taleae types have been principally cast by 
Mr. Urquhart, of the Commercial Press, by 
whom the work has been printed, in a man- 
ner very creditable to that establishment. 
Mr. ely ceplyed i a laudable zeal, is now 
actively em casting Canarese types 
= anther édition of the work in 7 lat 


Masimes et Pensées du Prisonnier de Ste. 
Helene, a MS. found among the papers of 
Las Cazes, is the title of a forthcoming 
work, announced a‘few days ago in Paris. 
—————— eee 


ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

Were it not that custom demands 
something from us at this season, we 
should be glad to waive our privilege ; 
for though we are not soamgrateful, as 
not most heartily to feel the great kind- 
ness and encouragement which has been 
bestowed upon our labours, it is always 
so painful to fall into egotism, (or as 
editors should say, nosism) that we could 

ladly compromise our expression of 
thanks into the mere wishing of a happy 
new year to,all our friends, rather 
than be obliged to tell what we have 
done, and mean to do, in order to 
merit public favour. Yet we are con- 
scious of standing on such pleasant 
terms with our readers,‘ that it is an 
easy matter to perform this annual task, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


with good-will on their side, and siu- 
cerity on ours,. ; 

‘The Literary Gazette has continued 
to ‘sueceed - beyond - our: anticipations, 
and is now seen, not only throughout 
Britain, and in many places on the Con- 
tinént, but in the East and West Indies, 
America, and distant settlements where 
we had not hoped to establish ourselves 
till after years of longer probation. This 
is the best proof we can offer of its being 
generally liked, and of its having faith- 
fully performed its promise, to afford a 
“* complete analysis of the literature of 
the age ; acomprehensive view of the 
progress of art and science ; an enter- 
taining miscellany of light reading ; and 
an instructive repository of general 
knowledge."’ 
ashamed to repeat these large conditions 
on which we set out, if we could not 
with honest pride place our hands upon 
our three volumes already published, 
and boldly ask, whether or not, they 
have been fulfilled. And this we may, 
with the less impeachment of our mo- 
desty, do, becauise we claim no praise, 
but that of extreme diligence, and refer 
the truly valuable of our contents to the 
contributions which have been poured 
upon us by the most distinguished in- 
dividuals of the age, who have been 
pleased to think that a-work of this 
kind was eminently calculated for the 
promotion of British arts, bibliography, 
and science, and the diffusion general- 
ly of taste, literature, and instruction. 

There is only one.feature in the Lite- 
rary Gazette to which we shall particu- 
larly allude, as having undergone con- 
siderable improvement : we mean the 
branch of Reviewing. At a period 
when so many admirable works issue 
from the press, it can hardly fail to bé 
considered a recommendation, that we 
have extended our facilities in this res- 
pect, and provided: to be, almost inva- 
riably, the earliest’ publication from 
which an acquaintance with new books 
can be. obtained. Thus in ‘No. 153, 
there was along review of Ivanhoe, ante- 
rior to its appearance ; in No. 152, To- 
bin’s Life, under similar circumstances ; 
in the few preceding Numbers, Southey’s 


Anastasius, &c. &c! ; and in this, Burck- 
hardt’s Nubia; none of which could 
have been seen before the favour of 
their publishers, in compliment to the 
service which this sheet by its fair no- 
tices, and immediate and wide circula- 
tion renders the general cause of letters, 
enabled us to submit their claims, and 





explain their nature, to the literary 


‘ 


We ‘should indeed’ be- 


Brazil, Macculloch’s ‘Western Isles, |. 











tac ee 
world. As these books are from eminent 
authors and booksellers, we venture to 
presume, that few volumes of great at- 
traction will henceforth appear without 
an immediate contemporary; and often 
anticipatory description in the Literary 
Gazette. 

Having trespassed much longer than 
we intended on this subject, we beg to 
conclude, with briefly stating, that 
“« Sketches of Society’’ will very soon 
be regularly resumed ; and that in every 
other department, our augmented means 
will be superadded to that exertion 
which has procured success to our past 
course. 

«*» Volumes, parts, and most of the 
single Numbers, from January 1817, are 
now .to be had at our office, or by giv- 
ing the order to any bookseller or 
newsvender in town or country. 








METEQROLOGICAL JOURNAL. © 
DECEMBER, 1819. 
Thursday, 23—Thermometer from 45 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 46 to 29, 52. 
Wind W.N.W. 3, and 1. — Morning cloudy, 
the rest of the day generally clear. 
Rain fallen ,125 of an inch. 
Friday, 24 — Thermometer from 28 to 36. 
Barometer from 29, 56 to 29, 50. 
Wind S.W. §.—Morning clear; the rest of 
the day generally misty. 
Saturday, 25 — Thermometer from 235 to 35. 
Barometer, from 29, 52 to 29, 64. 
yind N.N.W. 4, and 2.—Generally clear; 
clouds passing. A % halo formedat times in the 
evening. 
Sunday, 26 —'Therniometer from 21 to 32. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 70. 
Wind S.W. and S.1.— Morning clear; the 
rest of the day foggy and cloudy. 
Monday, 27 —Thermometer from 22 to 23. 
Barometer from 29, 66, to 29, 67. 
Wind E. b. 8, 3.—Generally clear till the even- 
ing, when it became rather hazy, and a fine halo 
was forméd from about 6 o'clock. 
Tuesday, 28 —Thermometer from 26 to 35. 
Barometer from 29, 67, to 29, 72. 
Wind N.E. 3.—Cloudy ; a little snow-or sleet 
fell in the afternoon about 4. 
Wednesday, 29—Thermometer from 25 to 32. 
’ Barometer from 29,74, to29, 84, 
Wind N. 1.—Morning cloudy, the rest of the 
day generally clear. . 
On Monday, the 3d of January, 1820, at 
hours, 53 minutes, 15 seconds (clock time), the 
second Satellite of Jupiter will emerge from an 


eclipse. ¢ 
On Friday, the 7th, at 5 hours, 12 minutes, 23 
seconds (clock time), the first Satellite of Jupi- 
ter will emerge from an eclipse. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. 
Lon. 0. 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor wishes to send a-letier to I, L. of Man- 
chester. 
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Peat 
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FAHiscellancous Avoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Institution for promoting the Fine Aris 
in the United Kingdom. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 


THE Fictures, &c. intended for Exhibition 
and sale in the British Gallery, the ensuing season, 
snust be sent there for the inspection of the Committee, 
on Friday the I4th, and Saturday the 15th of January 
next, between the hours of ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
and five in the afternoon; after which time no picture, 





nor other work of art will be received. (By order) 
Rritish Gallery, Pall-Mail, JOHN YOUNG, 
London, Nov. 27. 1819, Keeper. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In Crown Folio, price Four Guineas, (A few — te. | 
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The Eveleyn Manuscripts. 
Hand ly printed in 2 vols, Royal Quarto, embellished 





main for sale on large paper, price Eight G in a 


FAALLAMSHIRE,— THE HISTORY AND 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PARISH OF SHEF- 
FIELD IN THE COUNTY OF YORK: with Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Notices of the Parishes of Eccles. 
field, Hansworth, Treeton, and Whiston, and of the-Cha- 
pelry of Bradfield. By JOSEPH HUNTER, an Hono- 
rary Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

*,* This Work contains an account of a district of 
considerable éxtent hitherto undescribed, and is embel- 
lished with. several highly finished engravings from 
drawings of Mr, Edward Blore. 

London : Published by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Jones, Finsbury Square. 





Valuable Books: 
By Mr. BULLOCK, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Wednesday, Jan. 5, at One, precisely, 

A Very valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS, 
i many of them écarce, and in splendid Bindings : 
comprising, Boydell’s Shakespeare, 9 yols.- with the 
large plates separate; Bowyer’s History of England, 
plates; Houbraken’s Heads; Hofland’s White Nights ; 
Hamilton’s Etruscan Vases, 2 vols.; Antiquities of 
Herculaneum, 7 vols.; Wilson’s American Ornithology, 
9vols.; Thornton’e Botany, 3 vols.; Perry’s Concho- 
logy; Histoire des Plantes Grasses, 2 vols.; Patch’s 
Life of Masaccio and Bartolomeo; Pyne’s Microcosm ; 
Costumes of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
China, Turkey, Spain, and Indostan, in russia uniform; 
Oriental Field Sports; . Mayer’s Views in Egypt; 
Cooke’s Hogarth, 2 vols.; and other interesting and 
valuable Works; a set of Dassiers and Buonaparte 
Medals; a Panoramic View of St. Petersburg; a Half- 
length Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, in oils, by 
Wolkoff, and a Miniature Portrait of Ditto by Creece. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. or in royal Svo, 1L le. boards, 
LIFE of JAMES CRICHTON of ‘CLUNY 
commonly called the Admiraple Crichton, with 
an Appendix of Original Papers. By PATRICK FRA- 
SER TYTLER, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate. 
Printed for W. and C. Tait, Edinburgh; and Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 








In 3 vols. price Il. 1s. boards, 
THE ENGLISHMAN in PARIS, a Satirical 
Novel; with Sketches of the most Remarkable 
Characters that have recently visited that celebrated 
Capital. 
“ Chaque age a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses mceurs.” 
Boileau. 
“ Je ne sais rien appeler que par son nom, 
“ J’appele wn chat; un chat, Rollin un Fripon.” 
London: printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones; 
Paternoster Row; of whom may be had, lately pub- 
lished, 
1, BATH, a Satirical Novel, 3 vols. 1, Is. 
2. LONDON, or a Month at Stevens’s, 3 vols. 1. Is. 
3. BRIGHTON, or the Steyne, 3 vols. 1. Is. 





In 12 Vols. 8vo. with engraved Titlepages and Vignettes. 
Beautifully printed by Ballantyne and Co. Price 71. 
4s, boards. 

NOVELS AND TALES of ‘‘ The Author of 

Waverley,” comprising Waverley, Guy Mannering. 
The Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of my Landlord, first, 
second, and third series, with a copious Glossary. 
Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable, and Co, 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, London. Of 
whom may be had, Separately. 

1, Waverley, 3 vols. 12mo. Il. 1s. boards. 

2. Guy Mannering, 3 vols. 12mo. 1l. Is. boards. 

3. Antiquary, 3 yols. 12mo. Il. 4s. boards. 

4. Rob Roy. 3 vols. 12mo. N. 4s. boards 


5. Tates of my Landlord, First Series, 4 vols. 12mo. 
ll. 8s. boards, : 
mht tlh ++. Second Series, 4 vols 12me. 
1, 12s. boards. 
ry ret os Third Series, 4 vols. 12mo. 


Price 4l. 4s, or large Paper 61. 6s. in boards, 


HE HISTORY of ANCIENT WILTSHIRE, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT. By Sir RICHARD 
COLT HOARE, Bart. F. R. 8. & F. A.S. 

The History of the Northern Portion of Ancient 
Wiltshire is written on the same plan with the former 
Division of the County, South Wiltshire, and will des- 
cribe the Antiquities worthy of remark in the Northern 
District. This Portion forms the First Part of the pre- 
sent Division of the Work, and will terminate the Au- 
thoi’s Researches, as far as regards the History of the 
Britons in Wiltshire. 

‘The Second, and concluding Part of the Volume, will 
be allotted to the Romans, and will describe their Towns, 
Stations, Villas, and Roads of Communication, the latter 
of which will be accurately marked out on Maps. 

The Size, Style of Printing, and the Embellishments, 
accord with the three Portions of the Work already pub- 
lished, forming the First Volume, or Southern Wiltshire ; 
the present Division of the County will be completed in 
two Parts, forming the Second Volume, or Northern 
Wiltshire. 

The few remaining Copies of the three preceding Parts 
of the History of Ancient Wiltshire may be had of the 
Publishers, price 4l. 4s. each, or large Paper 61. 6s. 


London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor and Jones, Finsbury Square. 





Price 6s. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; orCRITICAL 
JOURNAL, No. LXIV. 

Contents :. Parga, State of the Country, Climbing 
Boys, History of Painting in Italy, Comparative Skill 
and Industry, of France and England, Mission to Ashan- 
tee, Congress of Vienna, Marcet on Calculous Disorders, 
Dr. Clarke on Blow pipes and Volcanoes, Necessity of 
Parliamentary enquiry, Mr. Owen’s Plan for relieving the 
National Distress, Turnpike Roads, Establishments at 
Hofwyl, Quarterly List of New Publications. 

Edinburgh: Printed tor Archibald. Constable and Co; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 





Handsomely printed in quarto, with elegant Engravings, 
price ll. Bs. in boards, Vol. IV. Part 1. of, 
UPPLEMENT to the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA : Edited by Macvey Napier, F.:R. 8. 
Lond. and Edin. This half volume is prefaced with the 
Second Part of a Dissertation on the progress of the 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, ‘by the late Pro- 
fessor Playfair; and contains the following Articles and 
Treatises, written by John Barrow, Esq. F. R. 8. M. Biot, 
of the Royal Institute of France, William Jacob, Esq. 
F. R. S., Dr Leach, J. R. M ‘Culloch, Esq, James Mill, 
Esq., and other well known writers, viz.; In Topogra- 
phy. Edinburgh, Edinburghshire, Essexshire, Ferma- 
nagh Country, Fifeshire, Flintshire. In Geography and 
Statistics, Egypt, (including an Exposition of the Hie- 
toglyphical System), Elba, England, Enrope, Faroe Is- 
lands ,Floridas. In Biography, Edrisi, Fdwards, (Bryan), 
Edwards, (Jonathan), Ernesti, Ferguson (Dr. Adam), 
Fermat, Fichte, Filiangieri. In Arts, Science, and Phi- 
losophy. Education, Electricity, Eliptograph, Em- 
bankment, Entomology, Fluents. In Political Econo- 
my. Emigration, Exchange, Fisheries. 
Printed for Archibald C ble and Co. Edinburgh; 








with Portraits and other engravings by the first Are 

tists. price di. 15s. 6d. 

MMEMoias ef JOHN EVELYN, Esq. the ce- 
lebrated Author of the Sylva, &c. Edited by W. 

BRAY, Esq. ' Pellow and Treasurer of the Society of 

Antiquaries, Author of the History of Surrey, Sc. 

This extremely curious and interesting work is printed 
from the original MSS. in the Library at Wotton. It 
comprises his diary, with observations on men and man- 
ners ; the politics, literature, and science of his age, du- 
ring his travels in France and Italy; his residence in 
England towards the latter part of the protectorate, and 
his connexion with the courts of Charles Il. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of 
original anecdotes of the most celebrated persons of that 
period. To the M irs are subjoined original letters 
from Sir Edward Nicholas Secretary of State to King 
Charles I. during some important periods of that reign, 
wiih the King’s answers: also selections from the corres- 
pondence of John Evelyn, and numerous letters from 
Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward Nicho- 
las, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, 
during the exile of the British Court. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Public Library Conduit 
Street. 








Very handsomely and closely printed in Columna, in 
4 vols. royal 4to. with complete indexes, price 151. 15¢. 
A THEN OXONIENSES: The HISTORY 

of allthe WRITERS and BISHOPS whe have had 
their EDUCATION in the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD 
from the Year 1500. To which is added, FASTI OX- 
ONIENSES : Or, the Annals of the said University. First 
Written by ANTHONY A WOOD. M. A. of Merton 
College ; and now very considerably augmented, in Text 
and Notes, By PHILLIP BLISS, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

*,* Subscribers to this valuable body of English Bic- 
graphy (which contains upwards of two th d two 
hundred Lives) not yet having received ali their volumes, 
are ded to plete their sets without delay, 
as the publishers cannot undertake to supply any separate 
volume after six months have elapsed, 

London; Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Ma- 
vor, and Jones; F.C, & J. Rivington; Payneand Foss; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; Cadell and 
Davies; J. and A. Arch; J. Mawman; Black, Kingsbury, 
Parbury, and Allen: R. H. Evans; J. Booth ; Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. and J, Parker, Oxford... 














3d. Edition, in 3 Vol. 12mo, price 1. le 
LONDON, or, a MONTH at STEVENS'S ; 
a Satirical Novel: with numerous Anecdotes of dis 
tinguished Characters. By a LATE RESIDENT. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster-row, 

In the Press, by the same Author, 
EDINBURGH; a Satirical Novel. 

“ I shall'show the Vices of Edinburgh, not as a parallel, 
but as a contrast to those of London; nor shall I omit a 
portrait or a character, because the original was my friend 
or my acquaintance.”---Introduction. 





Beautifully printed in 3 vols. post 8vo, price Il. 10s. bds, 
VANHOE. A Romance. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 
Printed for Archibald C ble and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, London. 
By whom will be published in a few days, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. Engraved by 
Charles Heath, from designs by R. Westall, R. A. 








Miss Benger’s Life of Tobin. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
MEMorrs OF MR JOHN ‘TOBIN, Au- 
thor of the Honey-Moon. With a Selectionfrom 
his unpublished Writings. By MISS BENGER, Author 
of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamil 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, 
MEMOIRS of the late MRS. ELIZABETH HAMIL- 
TON. The 2d Edit. in 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, 








and Hurst, Rebinsen, and Ce. Londen, 


Price lt. 1g. pds, 





SKETCH ‘of the! RISE AND. FALL of the 
MANUFACTURING SYSTEM of GREAT BRI. 
: in which are shown the ‘Mischievous Effects of 
our present Laws; and'the Heneficial Results 
that" would accrue‘from a Free Trade. Price 2s. ‘6d. 

In this pampttet ure pafticularly considcred the mis- 
taken notion of the Corn Laws being beneficial to the 
Agricultural Interest ; the very great Advantage of open- 
ing the Chinese Seas, &c. 

London : Primed for John Miller, Burlington Arcade, 


‘Canova. 

‘On the first of January was published, embellished with | 
a fine portrait of the celebrated Canova, the First 
Number of a New Volume of the 

V ‘MONTHLY ' MAGAZINE and ‘LI. 

ERARY PANORAMA. ‘Contents.--:1.‘Me- 
““"Indits ‘of Canova. 2. or a Romance, by the au- 
tlior of Wavetley, &c. 3. Criticisms ‘on ‘the mibdera 

“Poets, No. 11,’ Thomas’ Moore, Esq. © 4: Ten ey 

Letters’ of David Hume “ahd ‘Dr. Robertson. — 5. 

Arabian Poetry, 





an extract from ‘an ‘Unpublished Journal ofa Tour in 
Italy. 8. Professor Grotfend on the Babylonian In- 
scriptions. 9. Memoirs of John Tobin, by Miss Benger. 
On Historical 10. History and present state 
of Music.’ 11. Life in London, a’Sketch. 12. Petrarch 
and Latra, by Madame de Genlis. 18. Travels round my 
Chamber, 14. Anastasius, or Mémoiré of a Greek, by 
Nine bern coer 15. On Duelling, with Anecdotes. 

it of the Fine Arts and ‘Manufactures 
lagen 17. On:the new Settlement of the North |’ 
“West Coast of Ainérica. 18. Introduction of the Sys- 
tem of Bell-aind Lancaster at Senegal. 49.°The: Pndi- 
poe eg ooo 20, Varieties, Literary and Sci- 
1. Monthly Register of New ‘Pablications. 
St ace Yaaro a . 23. Review of the 
Pine Arts. 24. Dramatic Notices.’ 25. Reports, Liter. 

and 





London: printed for Henry Colburn and’ Co. -Con- 
duit Street; Bell and-Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cum- | 
ming, Dublin; and sold by every Bookseller through-_ 
out the Kingdom. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





ols, crown Gyo. li, Ils. 6d. 
ANASTASIUS, ot MEMOIRS of a GREEK, 
written at the close of the Eigiiteenth Century. 
Printed for John Murray, Alberdarle Street. 


‘On ‘Tuesday will be published, in Bvo, 

GUBSTANCE of the SPEECH of the RIGHT | sul. 

HON. EARL GRENVILLE im the House of Lords, 
‘Nov. 30, 1819, on the Marquis of Lansdown’s Motion, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the State of the Country, and more particularly into 
the Distresses and Discontents prevalent in the Manu- 
facttring Districts, and the Execution of the Laws with 
Ss Seer en re which have 





taken place.” 
Printed for Johfi Murfay, Albemarle Street. 


- In Atos with Maps, &c. price 21 
{TRAVELS IN NUBIA. and in the INTERIOR 
of NORTH EASTERN AFRICA. ‘By J. L. 





BURCKHARDT. With a Life and Portrait of the 
Auther. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Spence’s Anecdotes. 
In One Volume cr. 8vo, price 9s. 6d. (uniformly with 
Dr. Kitig’s Anecdotes), 
Ass pores of BOOKS and NEN: 
the Rev. JOSEPH SPENCE, Printed from, the 
arranged Copy of the late EDMUND MALONE, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8v0, with Wood Cuts, &c: price 7s. 6d. 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of LITER- 
thi rece SCIENCE, and the ARTS, edited at the 

Royal: Institution.. No, XVI. Contents.---1. Observa- 
tions on the Medico-Chemico Treatthent of Calculous 
Disorders. By W, T; Brande, Sec, R. 8, &c, Sect. 3. 
(concluded). 2. of a Differential Thermo- 
meter, By W, Howard, M.D. 3. Select Orchides 
from the Cape of Good Hope (with a Plate). 4. On the 
Antiquities of the Western Parts of the State of New 
Y 





8. On the Floatage of small heavy Bodies in 
Air, and certain Atmospheric Phenomena dependant 
thereon. "By J. W. Jordan, Esq. F. B.S. 9. A Letter 
relating to Mr. Watt's Rentatks on. Capt. Kater’s’ Expe- 
-timents. ‘10. Original Journal ofa Trip from St. Thome 
dé Angostura, in Spatiish Guayana, to the Captchin 
Mission of the Caroni, with cuts. 11, Ona Substance 
d duting the Distillation Of Coal'‘Tar.' 22 M,.} 





Handsmey pine in small Sry with Ten Plates, 
price. 7s, 6d. a New Edition 

A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 

ERY, formed upon PRINCIPLES of ECONQ.. 

MY, and adapted te the Use of Private Families. Com-, 

prising-algo the ART of CARVING.. : Observations’ on 

thé Management of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD; 


Instructions fer -HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c: 
COOKERY for the SICK, and for the POOR; many very 


useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and DIREC. |; 


joys proper to be given to SERVANTS both in Town 

try. ‘o which is prefixed an ESSAY én DO- 
westic ECONOMY ‘and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, comprising many Observations which, will be 
Pat pitialaty useful to the Mistress of a Family. 


* This is really ote of the most practically usefal books | 
of arly which we have seen on the subject. The Lady who | 
has written it, has not studied how to form expénsive 
articles for lixuriots tables, but to combine elegance 
with eéotemy, she has given her ditections ina plain 
_ sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these’ are not enfined ‘nierely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended ‘to’ a Variety of objects in use in families; by, 
‘whieli!inéans the’ utility of the ‘book iswery much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street 5 sold also 
by every other ia England, Scotland, ‘and 
' Tré@land, Uf whond many tbe-had, Incely- publinived, 

THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 
Edition, greatly improvéd, handsomely printed. in small 
8vo. price 7s, 6d, in boards, ” 


Caruots Theory of Defente by Vertical Fire. *19. Ona 
‘New Hygrometer, which meagures the Porce and 
Weight of Aqueous Vapour in the Atmosphere, and the 
correspdnding Degree of Evaporation. By J. F. Daniel, 
Esq. F. R. S.' and M. R. 1. with Plates. © 14:. Proceed- 
ihgs' ofthe Royat Bw. of 
the Horticultural Society, 16. Miscellaneots Intelli- 
gence, orgin a variety of information in Mechani- 
cal Science, Chémiical Science, Nataral History, Gene- 
raf Literature, &c. 
Printed for Yohn Mufray,’ Albemarle Strect. 
Handsomely printed. (and complete), in one Volume, 
royal folio, ,price Si,, 15s, substantially half-bound; [ 
en ° Sy paper, .teyal folio, 51, 10s. ; India 


rp DICTURESOUE. VEN of Ly in ta THO: 


}MAS ALLASON,, Architect. ,.Eugraved by, W. B. 
Cooke, G, Cooke, Henry Moses, ‘and Cosmo Armstrong. 
Priated for John, Musray, Albemarle Street. 


‘A-new yy in one Volume small 8vo, with Four 
mer bt & general Chart; price 7¢. 6d. 
Vorace Or 








‘DISCOVERY to COREA and 
CHOO. By Capt, BASIL ‘HALL, Royal 
Navy. .F.R: 8, 

In order that this editioh may appear in the most 
popular form, the narrative alone has been retained ; 
while the nautical aud scientific matter, together with 
Mr. Clifford’s Vocabulary, are confined to the quarto 
edition. 

Printed for Joha Murray, Albemarle Street. 





By. 





in 


px eer Bahicn, ind vou: Ove. embiitehed #th seve. 
EYTERS written during « 
L written during a TEN YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE at the COURT of TRIPOLY, Pud. 
lished from the in the ion of the Fami- 
ly of the lateRICHARD TULLY, Beg. the British Con. 


pao - printed for Henry Colburn and.Co. Conduit 


= 





Mad. de Genii? Last Work. 
or vols, price Ss. 
PETRA E ET LAURE: Roman Histo 
rique. Par’ aes DE GENLIs. 
Lohdon : printed for Henry Colbutn and Co, Conduit 
Street, of whom may also be had, by the saine popular 


’ 

1, Julien Delmour, or the New Zra; a Novel, actu- 
ally founded on the Events that have occurred in France 
during the last 30 Years, 4 vols 24s, 

2. Jane of France, 2 vols. 12s. 

8. Zuma, or the Tree of Health, and other Tales, 6s, 


Conphsten:q am Tipalen See. 


KLIN'S MEMOIRS, the 5th and 6th 
Volames, in 8vo, comprising his POSTHU MOUS 

WRITINGS, from the Origi by his 
Grandson WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. 

*,* A few copies may still be had of the 3d or last vol. 
im 4to, and the Public are advised to complete heir 
sets immediately, to prevent disappointment. 

London: printed for Henry Colburn, & Co, Con- 
duit Street. 








Miss Burney’s New Novel, 
In a few days will he published, 
Country NEIGHBOURS, or the SECRET; 
a Novel, by MISS BURNEY, author of Claren- 
tine, Traits of Nature, kc. 2 vols. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 





GUARDIAN, a New. Weekly Paper, 

fe conducted on Principles of Attachment to our pre- 
seht. Establishment im Church and State. Ppblished 

A P. Kelleher, 268, Strand, opposite St. Clement's 
Church. 





In-a-few days will be published, in 3 Volumes #vo, 

SERMONS, on the unerring Doctrine of the 

Established Church, that Christ Jesus is God and 
Lord, and on the Intermediate State of the Soul after 
y Death. By the Hon. and Rev. E. J: TURNOUR, A.M. 
formerly of 8t. Mary Hall, Oxford; Curate, Afternvon 
Preacher, and Lecturer of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

Of whom ‘may be had, by the same Author, Sermons 
on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the 
Doctrines of the Established Church. In One Volume, 
Bvo, price 12s. in boards. 

“The Warning Voice,” a Sacred Poem, in blank 
verse, addressed to Infidel Writers of Poetry. Price 
3s. 6d. 

“Phe Protestant Church alone faithful in reading 
the Word of God ;” a single Sermion, price 2s. 











Pric > 34, . 
"THE TRIBUTE of . PRIEND; to'the ME- 
MORY of WALTE) WARBY, laté of St. John’? 
College, Catnbridge. By THOMAS ‘BAYLEY, St. 
Mary Hall, OXford. 
* Be this the record théh of 7 eek hours 
Departed ; * * 
“ Oh, why has happiness so shor a oa ad 
Cornwall. 
Oxford : ‘printed for J. Vincent. Sold Wy Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row, Lotidon. 


SL 


London : Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Ciiaricery Lane: Published every Satufday, by 

. WILLIAM CHALK, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
968, Strahd, “whete'Communications (post paid) are 
requested to be addressed to the Editor, 
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